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THREE MILLION IN SCHOOL GARDEN ARMY. RAPID GROWTH IN TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 


“U. S. S. G.”” Has Already More Than Doubled 1918 Enlistments— 
Goal is Five Million—Fifty Thousand Teachers Helping With the 
Garden Work. 


Three million school boys and girls are already 
enrolled in the United States School Garden Army for 
1919, with April records still incomplete, and the work 
only just beginning in some communities. Officials of 
the Bureau of Education believe that Secretary Lane’s 
goal of 5,000,000 enlistments for city and suburban 
home garden work directed by the school will be 
reached long before the season is over. 


In the Central States, where Lester S. Ivins is regional director, 
two States have already exceeded the 100,000 mark. Illinois has 
already reported 171,000 U. 8S. 8. G. enlistments, with a number of 
communities not yet included, and Ohio is credited with at least 
149,000. In Ohio the work has been aided by the Northeastern 
Association of Ohio, an organization of 8,000 teachers, which indorsed 
home gardens and the U. S. 8. G. plan at Cleveland, April 11. In 
Indiana the Federal food administrator is giving special encourage- 
ment to the movement. The city of Indianapolis reports the 
largest percentage enrollment of any city—19,500. 

Oklahoma has already reported enlistments of 150,000 with every 
prospect that the figure will reach 250,000 or more. Texas has 
185,000. 





(Continued on page 2.) 
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Seventy-two Organizations now in Federation of Teachers— 
Several University Branches Being Formed— Working for Salary 
Increases and Other Measures. 


4 


Rapid growth in the teachers’ union movement is 
indicated in reports received by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. The number of teachers’ unions in the American 
Federation of Teachers affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor has grown from 23 on July 1, 1918, 
to 72 on April 30, 1919. The growth was particularly 
marked during April, when an average of one new 
teachers’ union every other day applied for a charter 
to the national headquarters of the American Federa-. 
tion of Teachers. In a number of cities the unions 
represent a 100 per cent membership of the teachers. 

Texas has been the scene of special organization activity among 
teachers. Unions have been formed in Galveston, San Antonio, 
Austin, and Denison, and several other cities are said to be con- 
sidering taking the step. State Superintendent Annié Webb Blan- 
ton voiced her approval of the efforts to organize in the following 
letter to L. V. Lampson, an official of the Federation of Teachers: 
“T believe that organization is the only method of relieving the 
present conditions. I personally favor your plan if it does not 
involve giving to other organizations power to call strikes. How- 
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ever, each set of teachers must decide for themselves what kind of | consider themselves, with the teachers, fellow servants of the public, 
organization they prefer.’ Therefore, we demand a voice in the government of the schools, 
The movement has made some headway in the universities. | (1) through representation on the school boards; (2) through teachers’ 
The University of Ilinois has an active local, and recently teachers | councils in every school, consisting of chosen representatives of 
in and around Boston, including professors at Harvard University, | the teachers, who shall be consulted by the authorities on all ques- 
organized the “‘Greater Boston Federation of Teachers,” which is | tions affecting teachers or pupils; and (3) the election of school 
affiliated with the union movement. | boards by popular vote. And we demand, in behalf of the children 
Other cities or counties in which charters for teachers’ unions | of this land, free discussion of public questions in the classroom. 
have been issued are: New York City, Buffalo, and Olean, N. Y.; | It is impossible to make good citizens without discussing the prob- 
Philadelphia, Shenandoah, Mahanoy City, and Shamokin, Pa.; | lems of citizenship.”’ 
Allegheny, Prince Georges, and Mongtomery Counties, Md.; Wash- | - : co aa 
ington, D. C.; Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Lynchburg, Va.; New - 
Orleans, La.; Lauderdale County, Miss.; Memphis, Tenn.; Gary, | THREE MILLION IN SCHOOL GARDEN ARMY. 
Valparaiso, Linton, and Jasonville, Ind.; Lancaster, and Athens (Continued from page 1.) 
County, Ohio; Chicago, Peoria, Granite City, eeaneon City, West- Among the agencies that have helped the work greatly in the 
ville, Royalton, and Murphy b 0, Ill.; Madison, Nis. ; St. Paul) Central and Middle Western States, as well as elsewhere, are the 
and Minneapolis, Minn.; Garvin County, Ardmore County, and School Garden Association of America, whose Chicago meeting 


‘oalgate, Okla.; San Francisco, Sacramento, Vallejo, and Visaliz pasion Sach a4) , 

9 : a ; ” 3 ante ite 19; —— proved an inspiration for garden work all over the United States; the 
.) an 2 Canal Zone. ae ih <b S Ri agp hees 

Calif.; and the Canal Zo | National War Garden Commission, whose contribution to the garden 


e chief aims of the teachers’ unions, as describec r ° . 
ny , Hl ° F Ci ye 2 ‘dent of the A " i ; by cause during and since the war has been warmly commended by 
- es B. Stillman, of Chicago, president of the American Federa- ms : is ‘ : ae ee 
_ iT _ oe él hool 1 fai 9 school garden officials everywhere, including Commissioner Claxton 
. che re “‘democratization of the schools and fair work- . . . ° 
tion'ol Teachers, a . ' °fK- | and Director Francis; and the newspapers and school journals; 


i itions eachers.’’ While securing better salaries he . . +s . . . 
ing conditions for tea afta vo Se has | which have furnished publicity of the highest value to this new type 
been one of the leading motives in the movement to affiliate with | St aladdiid : 

i even greater prominence has been given to what | 3 : . 
re perm a id ) : tic tiitud tl . t hes | : | Reports from other sections show remarkable results. In New 

sonsider an autocratic attitude on the part of boards A! gs e : . 

cs =— . of 0ares | Hampshire 7 per cent of the entire population is enrolled in the 
of CGucation. |Garden Army. The Philippine Islands report 49 regiments, with 


66Uren 20 2 ” - . re te ante af ; 

sist,’’ says President Stillman, ‘‘that boards of educat od } gftaggl 
We insist, _ P , be —. ducation | the Pangasman-Mangaldan division showing a total of 7,500. 
have no proprietary right in the schools. They should be proud to | 


TEN THOUSAND REFUGEE | of the schools of America the opportunity to | requires. the prompt delivery in France at 
TABLES FROM SCHOOLS. help in the speedy restoration of: the homes | am early date of as large a quota as possible 


of these refugees who have suffered and must | of these articles, that homes may be set up 

—_—— | continue for a while to suffer so much as a | again without the delay of a single unneces- 

result of the depredations of the German | sary day, brings into the work and atmosphere 

i Shops Asked to Make on tom : : 

Manual Training : P . hordes. The call comes to the boys and | of theschool shop just the kind of motivation 
Furniture for France and Belgium— schors of our echool 5 build 10,00 f 

Much of it to be Ready July 1 | teachers of our school shops to build 10,000 | and degree of pressure needed to enforce 

ee : | tables and 30,000 folding chairs of very | effectively but happiiy in the school shop 

simple design and to build these items as | the type of discipline and efficiency found 

promptly as possible, so that a large part of | in commercial shops. School men welcome 


Boys in the school shops throughout the | the first consignment can beonits way across | these problems for their educational and 
United States are expected to make 10,000 | the sea not later than July 1, next. vocational values, but above all else for theia 
tables and 30,000 folding chairs for refugees ‘Every school having shop facilities will | sentimental value in emphasizing unselfish 
in France and Belgium before December 15, | want to have a part in this plan to help the | service and high achievement,”’ 
and it is hoped that a large consignment will | stricken people of France and Belgium to 





be ready to ship overseas not later than July | start ‘‘the home fires burning” again. The 
1, according to officials of the American Red | designs for these two items of refugee fur- | LIST OF APPROVED COLLEGES 
. . i ARs A 
Cross. niture are very simple, such as can be exe- | URG 
ED. 


Plans and specifications of the ‘Refugee | cuted without difficulty in the average | 
table” are published in Manual Training | school manual training shop if only direc- | 
Leaflet No. 36, issued by the Junior Red | tions and specifications are carefully and 
Cross. In his appeal to the schools J. W. | accurately followed as given in the printed 





Writer on Medical Education Says Such a 





Studebaker says: | leaflet of instructions furnished by the List is Imperative. 
“France has been denuded of a very con- | American Red Cross. The printed leaflet 


siderable portion of her forest lands, so that | of instructions gives complete working draw- 
lumber has become a scarce commodity in | ings, bill of materials, and full specifications | 
this country ravaged by war. French and concerning wood, finish, and workmanship. | 
Belgian mills and machinery have been de- | Material used in the manufacture of these 
stroyed, so that the means for producing | tables and chairs will be furnished to the | which has been approved by some compe- 
manufactured products are sadly lacking. | school free of expense by the local Red Cross | tent standardizing agency,” asserts Dr. N. P. 
Homes have been burned and razed to the chapter. Colwell in his review of medical education 
ground by the hundred thousand, so that “The opportunity to secure shop problems | for the Biennial Survey of Education just 
French and Belgian refugees returning to | offering a challenge to skill and service, and issv~d by the Bureau of Education. “This 
their former places of abece are compelled at the same time significant in their educa- is especially needed if the present standards 
of education preliminary to the study of 


such a time as their bemes can be restored. | an opportunity that schools everywhere are | Medicine are to be properly enforced. 


.—_—__— 


The American Red Couss gives to the boys | seeking. Moreover, the emergency that | (Continued on page 4.) 


“The most imperative present need in 
medical education in the United States is a 
reliable list of colleges of arts and sciences 
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CONFERENCES ON EDUCATION IN MINING TOWNS. 


Health, Recreation, Education for Citizenship and Vocation to be Discussed at Illinois 
Meetings—Special Problems for Mine Workers. 


A series of three conferences on educa- 
tional problems in mining towns has been 
called by the United States Commissioner 
of Education, in cooperation with the State 
superintendent of public instruction, the 
Illinois State board for vocational educa- 
tion, and the Illinois committee on educa- 
tion for miners, for June, 3, 4, and 6. This 
committee is composed as follows: Chair- 
man, Rice Miller, vice president Illinois 
Coal Operators Association; Martin Bolt, 
assistant director, State department of 
mines and minerals; Harry Fishwick, vice 
president United Mine Workers of America; 
secretary, E. E. Wreidt, Springfield. The 
local arrangements in each city are being 
perfected through a local cooperating com- 
mittee similarly composed. 

Invitations have been extended to miners, 
mine operators, mine inspectors, educators, 
and representatives of the press. 


Purposes of the Conferences. 


The typical mining town presents a num- 
ber of special educational problems on which 
superintendents of schools and citizens are 
continually seeking help. Some of these 
problems are education for health and recre- 
ation, education for home making, education 
for social relationships, education for citizen- 
ship, education for vocation. In none of 
these fields can it be said that a perfect pro- 
gram has been worked out ready for adop- 
tion. This is especially true of vocational 
education for mine workers. Much careful 
study of the industry remains to be done 
before such a program can be formulated. 

Nevertheless, many superintendents are 
accomplishing excellent results in their com- 
munities and some helpful suggestions have 
materialized. The constructive help that 
can come from close cooperation between the 
citizens of a community and their schools is 
as yet an unrealized asset in many places. 

To consider some of the more pressing 
problems, to compare notes as to progress 
made toward their solution, to consider ways 
and means of stimulating the schools to 
assume a more vital relation to the civic, 
economic, recreational, as well as intellectual 
life of the community and to promote the 
cooperation of school-teachers, employees, 
employers, and citizens generally in a study 
of the best interests of the children and 
youth of the community—these are some of 
the aifis and purposes of this series of con- 
ferences. 

Nevertheless, many superintendents are 
accomplishing excellent results in their 
communities and some helpful suggestions 





have materialized. The constructive help 
that can come from close cooperation be- 
tween the citizens of a community and their 
schools is as yet an unrealized asset in many 
places. The State board for vocational edu- 
cation is ready to give financial and super- 
visory assistance to local school authorities 
in connection with schools and classes giving 
practical instruction in mining to mine 
workers. 

To consider the more pressing problems, 
to compare notes as to progress made toward 
their solution, to consider ways and means 
of stimulating the schools to assume a more 
vital relation to the civic, economic, recrea- 
tional, as well as intellectual life of the com- 
munity and to promote the cooperation of 
school-teachers, employers, employees, and 
citizens generally in a study of the best in- 
terests of the children and youth of the com- 
munity—these are some of the aims and pur- 
poses of this series of conferences. 


ProGRAM. 
SPRINGFIELD CONFERENCE. 
Lincoln Public Library, Tuesday, June 3. 
9.30 a. m.: Chairman, E. C. Pruitt, county 


superintendent of public schools, Sangamon | 


County, Springfield. 

(1) Address: Some Suggestions for the Im- 
provement of Schools in Mining Towns; 
W. 5S. Deffenbaugh, specialist in city school 


systems, United States Bureau of Education, | 


Washington, D. C. (30 minutes). 

(2) Address: Education for Citizenship; by 
a representative of the Americanization 
Division, United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. (30 minutes). 

(3) Address: What Industrial Occupations 
Should be Given to Regular Day Pupils in 
Mining Communities; F. L. Hoehn, super- 
intendent public schools, Gillespie, Ill. (30 
minutes). 

(4) Address: The Problem of School Rev- 
enue in Mining Communities; R. ©. Moore, 
secretary Illinois State Teachers Association, 
Carlinville, Ill. (30 minutes). 

General discussion. Question box. 

Intermission. 

1 p. m.: Chairman, Frank Farrington, 
president United Mine Workers of America, 
Illinois district. 

(1) Address: State and Federal Aid for 
Practical Instruction in ‘Mining for Mine 
Workers; E. A. Wreidt, State supervisor of 
industrial education, Springfield (30 min- 
utes). 

(2) Address: The Need for Vocational 
Training of Miners; Joseph C. Thompson, 








—— 


director, State department of mines and 
minerals, Springfield (30 minutes), 

(3) Address: Types of Vocational Schools 
Adapted to the Mining (Community—Some 
Experiences in Other States; K. C, Smith, 
agent for trade and industrial education, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Indianapolis, Ind. (30 minutes). 

(4) General discussion (45 minutes); to be 
opened by— 

(a) Peter Joyce, member of the State 
mining investigating commission, Spring- 
field. 

(6) H. C. Adams, president, Central Ili- 
nois Coal Operators’ Association, Springfield. 

(ec) E. C. Pruitt, county superintendent 
of public schools, Sangamon County, Spring- 
field. 

Question box. 


LA SALLE CONFERENCE, 


Auditorium La Salle-Peru Township high 
school, Wednesday, June 4. 

9.30 a. m.: Chairman, E. A. Wreidt. 

(1) Address: Some Suggestions for the 
Improvement of Schools in Mining Towns; 
W.S. Deffenbaugh, speciatigt in city school 
systems, United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. (30 minutes). 

(2) Address: Education for Citizenship; 
by a representative of the Americanization 
Division, United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. (30 minutes). 

(3) Address: Part-Time Education for 
Miners—Subjects and Practical Difficulties 
of Administration; G. O. Smith, county 
superintendent public schools, Bureau 
County (30 minutes). 

(4) Address: Difficulties in the Way of 
Enforcing the Compulsory Attendance Law 
in Mining Towns—Suggestions for Over- 
coming these Difficulties; N. M. Mason, 


| superintendent of public schools, Oglesby, 


Ill. (30 minutes). 
General discussion. 
Intermission. 
1p. m.: Chairman, W. 8. Deffenbaugh. 
(1) Address: State and Federal Aid for 

Practical Instruction in Mining for Mine 

Workers; E. A. Wreidt, State supervisor of 

industrial education, Springfield (30 min- 

utes). 

(2) Address: The Need for Vocational 
Training of Miners; Joseph C. Thompson, 
director, State department of mines and 
minerals, Springfield (30 minutes). 

(3) Address: Types of Vocational Schools 
Adapted to the Mining Community—Some 
Experiences in Other States; K. G. Smith, 
agent for trade and industrial education, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (30 minutes). 

(4) General discussion (45 minutes); to be 
opened by— 

(a) Michael Pietrzak, State board member 
of Miners’ Union, District No. 1. 

(6) J. A. Ede, manager mining depart- 
ment, Illinois Zinc Co. 


Question box. 
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(c) W. R. Foster, county superintendent 
of public schools, La Salle County. 
Question box. 


DU QUOIN CONFERENCE. 


Auditorium, Du Quoin Township high school, 
Thursday, June 6. 


9.30 a. m.: Chairman, E. A. Wreidt. 

(1) Address: Some Suggestions for the 
Improvement of Schools in Mining Towns; 
W. 8. Deffenbaugh, specialist in city school 
systems, United States Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. ©. (30 minutes). 

(2) Address: Education for Citizenship; 
by a representative of the Americanization 
Division, United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. ©. (30 minutes) 

(3) Address: Benefits to be Derived from 
Vocational Education of Miners in Illinois; 
W. R. Kimsey, mine operator, Du Quoin 
(30 minutes). 

(4) Address: Topic to be 
H. W. Shryock, president Southern Illinois 
State Normal University, Carbondale, Il. 

General discussion. Question box. 

Intermission, 

1 p. m.: Chairman, W. 8. Deffenbaugh. 

(1) Address: State and Federal Aid for 
Practical Instruction in Mining for Mine 
Workers; E. A. Wreidt, State supervisor of 
industrial education, Springfield (30 min- 
utes). 

(2) Address: The Need 
Training of Miners; Joseph C. 
director State department of mines and min- 
erals, Springfield. (30 minutes). 

(3) Address: Types of Vocational Schools 
Adapted to the Mining Community—Some 
Experiences in Other States; K. G. Smith, 
agent for trade and industrial education, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Indianapolis, Ind. (30 minutes). 

(4) General disoussion (45 minutes); to be 
opened by— 

(a) William Hutton, member of executive 
board, United Mine Workers of America. 

(b) James Forrester, general manager Par- 
adise Coal Co., Du Quoin, Lil. 

(c) Harry Taylor, principal township high 
school, Harrisburg, Ll. 

Question box, 


announced; 


Vocational 
Thompson, 


i r 





NOT PATRONAGE. 


“More and more am I convinced that 
we can do little toward Americanization 
until we approach the immigrant from 
some angle other than a mere feeling of 
patronage or philanthropy; until we are 
prepared to consider not only what we 
propose to give to him, but, as well, what 
he can bring to us. For some contribu- 
tion he does bring, just as millions of 
immigrants have brought theirs in the 


past.”—~President Somers, New York City | 


board of education, 
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‘STATES TO COLLECT SCHOOL 
STATISTICS FOR NATION. 


| Cooperation of State Departments of Edu- 
cation Sought in Collecting Educational 
Data—Bureau of Education Official to 
Visit State Offices. 
d not the National Govern- 
educational statistics, the 
rment furnishing the neces- 
when desired, if a plan advo- 
Education is 
The plan is 


The States ar 
ment will collect 
Federal Gx 
sary schedules 
y the Bureau of 
cepted by the State officials. 
thus outlined by United States ¢ 
n P. P, Claxton: 


ac- 


‘ommis- 
sioner of Educatic 
1. The State department of education 
would be the only agency within a State 
to which the Federal Government should 
| be required to apply for information re- 
garding educational statistics. 
| 2. Each State department of education 
| would collect and include in its reports 
statistical and other information in regard 
to all educational institutions and activi- 
ties, public and private, in the State, from 
kindergartens to universities and colleges, 
and including libraries, Is of music, 


schools 
art, etc., so that its reports may constitute a 
history of all educational activities in the 
State. 

3. The 


statistics of each State would be 
collected and compiled in such form and 
manner that they may be easily and cor- 
rectly comparable with those of all other 

States. To this end all States would collect 

information regarding at least all the items 

included in the blanks formulated by the 

Bureau of Education and in accordance 

with the explanation of items issued by the 

bureau. 

1. The State departments of education 
would collect for the Bureau of Education 
biennially all statistics of all classes of edu- 

| cational systems and institutions in their 
respective States, thus making unnecessary 
the preparation by local school oflicers in 
the States of numerous reports, and insur- 
ing uniformity in statistics furnished to the 
Federal and State offices. 

5. The State departments of education 
would furnish to the Bureau of Education 
biennially for the even numbered years 
copies of the statistical reports of— 

(a) The State school system. 

b) Each city and town having a popula- 
tion of 2,500 or over. 

c) Each public high school. 

d) Each private secondary school. 

e) Each university, college, and profes- 
sional school, publie and private. 
| (jf) Each normal school, public and pri- 
i; vate. 
q 
| h 


Each commercial school, 

Each summer school. 

Each State industrial or reform school. 
Each school for the blind, deaf, and 
feeble-minded, public and private. 

k) All other schools of whatever kind. 

6. In so far as may be desired, the Bureau 
of Education will furnish to the several 
State departments of education the blanks 
necessary for the collection of statistics, 

L. A. Kalbach, director of statistics for 
the Bureau of Education, is now visiting 
the State capitols in the Eastern States, 
with a view to securing the cooperation of 
| State officials in the plan. 
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LIST OF APPROVED COLLEGES 
URGED. 
(Continued from page 2.) 
There are a thousand or more institutions in 
this country bearing the name of 4 
or ‘university’ which vary widely in their 


‘ 1} 
colece 


entrance standards, in the number and char- 
acter of their teachers, and in the quantity 
and quality of theirinstruction. They range 
from the highest educational institutions to 
be found in any country down to the insti- 
tutions which are entirely lacking in educa- 
or which be 
engaged in the sale of diplom va 


tional merit may actually 

** Prospective college students at present 
have no reliable list to guide them in the 
selection of a college. They are frequenély 
at the mercy of those who insert pretentious 
advertisemenis in popular magazines or flood 
the mails with circulars forth in 


glowing terms the merits of their respective 


setting 


schools when, as a matter of fact, such schools 
may have no moral right to be 
educational institutions.’ 


referred to as 


Existing Lists. 


Partial lists of approved colleges, Dr. 
Colwell points out, have already been 
established by two prominent educational 
organizations—the Association of American 
Universities and the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools— 
which are fairly reliable so far as they go. 
The former association, however, has not 
taken into consideration a large number of 
colleges and ‘‘junior colleges’? which are in 
position to furnish a satisfactory training 
in the subjects included in the first two 
years of college work. The latter does in- 
clude such institutions, but, unfortunately, 


its jurisdiction covers only 17 States. The 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Southern States, which 


covers 14 other States, requires @ minimum 
standard of the colleges in membership and 
is about to establish a list of approved col- 
leges similar to that of the. North Central 
Association. Then its list of approved col- 
leges will doubtless include a much larger 
number than are at present indicated in its 
membership. 

‘‘There is need of reliable standardizing 
agencies,’ says Dr. Colwell, ‘‘which will 
establish lists of approved colleges in 7 
Western States and in 10 North Atlantic and 
New England States. It is hoped that such 
agencies will soon be inaugurated, that all 


i the agencies will be affiliated or merged so 


as to establish uniformity of standards, and 
that a nation-wide list of approved colleges 
may be established. In the investigations 
to be made hereafter by all these stand- 
ardizing agencies, in the interest of a better 
medical education, it is hoped that special 
attention will be given to the equipment 
and facilities available for the teaching of 
the essential premedical sciences—physics, 
chemistry, and biology, including both 
didactic and laboratory instruction.”’ 
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ROTARIANS IN DRIVE 


FOR 


BETTER SCHOOLS, 





Niagara Falls Rotary Club Seeks to Enlist Rotary Clubs Throughout Country for Better 
Teachers’ Salaries as First Step in Betier Educational Facilities, 


institution—the 
Can 


“The 
public 
we allow it?” 

With this statement and question the 
Rotary Club of Niagara Falls, N. Y., begins 
an appeal to rotary clubs throughout the 
United States to work vigorously for better 
public schools, and as a necessary step, 
immediate increases in the salaries of public 
school teachers. 


ereatest national 


school—is now deteriorating. 


Most Important Agency. 


The resolutions passed by the Niagara 
Falls organization and transmitted to all 
rotary clubs throughout the country are as 
follows: 


Whereas the Rotary Club of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., recognizes in the public school 
system of the United States and Canada the 
greatest force in the country, for the educa- 
tional, moral, and social development of the 
youth of our countries, the greatest means 
for developing a proper and intense national 
spirit of patriotism, love of country, and an 
understanding of the underlying principles 
of freedom and liberty upon which both 
Governments are founded, and on which 
they must be developed in the future as in 
the past; 

Whereas the public school system is the 
greatest agency in the country in overcoming 
prejudices due to different religious belies, 
social standing and racial deriviatives; that 
by means of teaching a common standard of 
education and national ideals, it creates a 
tolerance and respect for differences which 
are in reality of minor importance, but which 
are and have been regarded as of major im- 
portance, and which at times becomes 
sources of serious dissension when not prop- 
erly combated and prevented, through 
proper and uniform education of youth. 

Re solved, therefore, That it is of vital im- 
portance to maintain the high standard of 
the public school system of both countries 


and to extend and improve it; that in order | 
to accomplish this, the high standard of | 


teachers must be maintained, that teachers 
must be provided with a sufficient salary to 
properly compensate for the high quality of 
service demanded of them; recognizing the 
necessary costly training they must receive 
to fit them for their positions, and the fact 
that they are entitled to a compensation 
which will assure them more than the bare 
necessities of life. 


, Present Pay Inadequate. 


Resolved, That the present salaries of | 


teachers in many cases do not recognize 
these requirements, and are insufficient to 
such an extent that the whole public school 
system is about to deteriorate in s 

through the lack of a sufficient number of 
high ability entering the profession. 

Resolved, That the profession of teachin 

is of such a high moral character, oe | 
almost wholly on personal service, that it 
ill becomes the profession as a whole to 
present its case to the public and inasmuch 
as the Rotary Club is committed to, and 











founded upon, the principle of service, that 
it is well within its province to recognize 
these conditions by bringing them to the 
attention of the public with an appeal that 
they be met. 

Resolved, therefore, That the Rotary Club 
of Niagara Falls, N. Y., in indorsing these 
resolutions, seek to meet the conditions re- 
ferred to by inaugurating a movement along 
these lines in our local community, further- 
more that a set of these resolutions be for- 
warded to every Rotary Club in the United 
States and Canada, with an appeal for their 
adoption locally, and that a set of these 
resolutions be iorwarded to the committee 
on resolutions of the International Asso- 
ciation of Rotary Clubs with the suggestion 
that they be presented at the next annual 
convention of the International Association 
of Rotary Clubs with a request for their 
adoption, and the indorsement of same by a 
concerted international movement of all 
rotary clubs. 


Necessity for Educating the Public, 


In the circular transmitting the resolu- 
tions the Niagara club says: 


What the rotary club should get behind, 
and educate the community to get behind, 
is the following series of propositions: 

1. That the teaching profession in this 
community as in all others is seriously 
underpaid. 

2. That immediate steps should be taken 
to increase trachers’ salaries, not merely 
toa point at which it is at present possible to 
obtain teachers, but to a point commensu- 
rate with the duties and responsibilities of 
teachers, and one which, if generally 
adopted, would result in bringing an ade- 
quate number of recruits of the right type 
into the profession. 

3. That if the immediate adoption of such 
a policy by this community placed its scale 
temporarily out of line with scales else- 
where, this could dnly result in attracting 
to this community the best available teach- 
ing material. 

'e feel that the rotary club should signify 
to the board of education the firm convic- 
tion of its members that action on these 
lines is necessary in the highest interests of 
the community, that its members will be 
firmly behind the board in any “ it 
takes in this direction, and that they pledge 
themselves to create by education a general 
recognition in the community of the neces- 
sity of such action. 





A VOTE CEREMONY FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS. 





That colleges should have ceremonies 
ef induction into voting citizenship, pref- 
erably in February every year, for stu- 
dents reaching the age of 21 while in col- 
lege, is suggested by Prof. Joseph ‘T. Wil- 
liams, of Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 
Prof, Williams says, writing in a recent 
issue of School and Society: 











“Tnitiation ceremonies wpon entrance 
into citizenship intended to impress the 
young mind with new responsibilities have 
been general in the human race, They 
were used by the Greeks and Romans, 
They were common with the North Amer- 
ican Indians. Tribes as primitive as the 
recent inhabitants of Central Australia 
have used elaborate ceremonies of initia- 
tion into the citizenship of the tribe, 
Since with them a highly educated intelli- 
gence was not necessary for the duties of 
the citizen, the boy was ushered into citi- 
zenship upon reaching adolescence. 

“We have placed the age at 21 years, 
Nearly all college graduates reach the age 
of 21 when in college. In this fact is the 
college’s uniqne opportunity, A ceremony 
of induction into citizenship may be pro- 
vided having the standing and traditions 
of the college behind fit, It has been sug- 
gested that each college provide for such 
an occasion in February of each year. 
The birthdays of Washington and Lincoln, 
the only ones we recognize as public holi- 
days, make February peculiarly the Amer- 
ican birthday month. Every one likes to 
have his birthday remembered. A _ stu- 
dent would be grateful to his alma mater 
for such recognition, An annual college 
birthday party would furnish an impres- 
sive occasion for the ceremony here recom- 
mended, 

“Tt would be easy for a small college 
or one of average size to carry out this 
plan. Suppose a banquet party was ar- 
rauged for the entire membership of the 
college, each person paying for his own 
plate. At a table fittingly detorated 
would be seated all students reaching the 
age of 21 during the year. Appropriate 
addresses .could be made by capable 
speakers, the final one by the college 
president. At the conclusion of his ad- 
dress he might call en the novitiates in 
citizenship to stand in token of their loy- 
alty to the ideals of demecracy and their 
determination to use for the highest ends 
the franchise soon to be theirs. Is it not 
probable that all future election days in 
the lives of these young people would 
arouse the association of such simple and 


| solemn exercises?” 





EDUCATIONAL TERMS DEFINED, 





A compilation of definitions of educational 
terms, drawn from authorative sources, has 
been prepared by the Bureau of Education, 
under the direction of Dr. Henry R. Evans, 
of the editorial staff. Definitions of such 
terms as agricultural education, apprentice- 
ship, average attendance, certificate, college, 
etc., are brought together in mimeographed 
form f r discussion by school men. 

The mimeographed sheets containing the 
definitions will be sent free on request. 
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MARYLAND AND DISTRICT TRADE UNIONISTS BACK COMPRE- 
HENSIVE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM. 


Ask $1,080 Minimum Salary for Teachers, Retirement, Wider Use of School Plant, and 
Other Measures—On Record in Favor of Towner Bill for Federal Aid. 


A minimum salary of $1,080 for all teach- | 


ers, enactment of an adequate retirement 
law, recognition of the right of teachers to 
organize and afliliate with union labor, and 
a guarantee of full educational opportunity 


for all children, are among the demands of | 


the Maryland and District of Columbia Fed- | 


eration of Labor, which met in convention 
at Lonaconing, Md., April 14-17. The reso- 
lutions adopted provide as follows: 

First. In order to place our teachers upon 
a proper economic basis: 

1. The enactment by the Legislature of 


teachers may have a voice in the determina- 
tion of textbooks, curricula, school policies, 
their wages, and the conditions of their 
work; (6) that the needs of the children 
whom they teach may be fully presented; 
and (c) that the classroom teacher may the 
better train the youth in the ways of polit- 
ical and industrial democracy. 

5. The passage of a law by the Congress of 


| the United States providing for the election 
of the school board of the District of Colum- 


Maryland and by the Congress of the United | 


States of statutes providing a $1,080 mini- | 


mum annual salary for the public school- 
teachers of Maryland and of the District of 
Columbia, respectively. 

2. The passage by the Congress of the 
United States of the Hollis retirement bill 
for the teachers of the District of Columbia. 


Adequate Retirement Legislation. 

3. The passage by the Legislature of Mary- 
land of an adequate retirement and pensions 
bill for the teachers of Maryland, which shal] 
grant to such retired teachers a pension of 
at least $500 per year. 

4. The amendment of the school laws of 
Maryland so that teachers, when required to 
attend summer school, shall receive reim- 
bursement for not less than 75 per cent of 
necessary expenses so entailed, 

5. The securing for the teachers of tenure 
of position during efficiency, and providing 
that there shall be no dismissals or suspen- 
sions without full and fair public hearings, 
at which the teacher shall have the privilege 
of being attended by friend and represented 
by counsel. 

Second. In order to promote the democ- 
ratization of our schools: 

1. The full and unhampered right of the 
teachers of Maryland and the District of 
Columbia to organize and affiliate with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

2. The adequate representation of labor 


upon all boards of education, whether | 


elected or appointed. 

3. The appointment of a committee on 
education by all locals and central bodies 
affiliated with this federation, as well as by 
the Maryland and District of Columbia 
Federation of Labor. 


Advisory Teachers’ Councils. 


4. The official recognition by boards of | 
education of advisory teachers’ councils, 
elected by the teachers, in order (a) that the 


| 


bia by the people themselves. 

6. The passage of legislation providing 
free textbooks for the children of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, not only for the grades, as 


| Third. The passage by the Congress of the 


ee — 





| gram. 


at present, but for the high-schools as well, | 


in order to promote equal educational op- 
portunity for all the children of all the 
people. 

Wider Use of School Plant. 


7. The wider use of school plants as cen- 
ters of enlightenment, educationally, in- 
dustrially, and economically for the better- 
ment of the condition of the whole people in 
the community to which the schools belong. 


| The establishment of night schools giving 


practical, helpful courses for the benefit of 
the many ambitious mechanics, tradesmen, 


| and workers who were compelled by eco- 


nomic need to leave school at an early age. 


United States of the Towner educational 
bill, H. R. 15400, or its equivalent. 

Fourth. The recognition of the principle 
that in order to keep the world safe for 
democracy the schools must be made safe 
for democracy. 


The School of the Future. 


The preamble to the resolutions recites 
the faith of the people in the schools. It 
Says: 

“The school is the laboratory of ideals, 
There, in large measure, the fruits of victory 
may be lost or won. America’s contribution 
to the realization of the world’s ideals will 
be determined by her public school system. 
Education is no longer an exclusively local 
matier. It is one of local, state, and 
national interest. In order that. America’s 
contribution may be a worthy one, this 
country must have a comprehensive and 
nation-wide educational betterment pro- 
She sacrificed men and money with- 
out stint to win the war. Now she must be 
at least willing to spend money in order that 
the fruits of the war may not be lost. Eng- 
land and France, in spite of enormous war 
debts, are appropriating more than ever 
before for education. America must do as 
much; she can not afford to do less. 

‘The success of our school system depends 
very largely upon the school-teachers of the 
country. We can have schools without 
buildings; but we can not have schools with- 
out school-teachers. Their status is a matter 
of vital public concern. 

‘‘Even many of the so-called soulless cor- 
porations realize their product depends fully 


| as much upon the efficiency of the working 


The making of school libraries available to | 


the whole community; and the addition of 


| such books as will give the worker a real 


opportunity to increase his knowledge in- 
dustrially, economically, and politically. 

8. The consolidation of rural 
wherever practicable. 

9. The adjustment, and if necessary the 
expansion, of the curricula of our elementary 
and secondary schools so that full oppor- 
| tunity for preparation in the callings of their 

choice may be offered the children of our 
people; the adjustment of such curricula to 


curricula so that transfers may be made by 
the student from one course to another upon 
good personal or economic reason. 


Health and Physical Education, 


10. The enactment by the legislature of 
Maryland and by the Congress of the United 
States of more adequate physical education 
laws for the children of Maryland and of the 
District of Columbia, respectively. 

1l. That adequate continuous dental and 





| Maryland and the District of Columbia. 


schools, 


community need; and the flexibility of such | 


| medical inspection and care be provided for | 
| all the children of the public schools of | development, nor encouragement for con- 


personnel as upon the efficiency of the plant. 
The product of our schools is human char- 
acter. It follows, then, that the happiness, 
welfare, and efficiency of the teaching per- 
sonnel are essential to the success of our 
educational system. 


Oppression and Repression is 


‘‘But the teachers of America to-day are 
subjected to a system of economic oppression 
and intellectual repression. The average 
salary of the teachers of Maryland, for ex- 
ample, is about $475 a year, or less than that 
of the unskilled and illiterate laborers. 

‘‘We must realize also that democracy in 
| government and in industry can never be 
| fully attained unless there is democracy in 
education. 
| 
| 
| 


“The classroom teachers are the real edu- 
cators of the youth; yet they have little or 
no voice in the determination of textbooks, 
of curricula, of educational policies, of wages 

| or the conditions of their work. They im- 
| part ideas which too frequently are imposed 
| upon them. There is little or no chance on 
their part for initiative, opportunity for 


structive work. 
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WEIGHING AND MEASURING TESTS IN 
MORE THAN 16,000 COMMUNITIES. 


thousand eight hundred and 
eleven cities, towns, and villages in the 
United States have taken part in the weigh- 
ing and measuring tests of children’s year, 
according to figures made public by the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, which, with the local 
child welfare committees of the Council of 
National Defense, put across the children’s 
year program. 

To this total should be added many rec- 
ords sent in to the bureau from places not on 
the map except as rural free delivery routes. 

In Illinois 1,261 cities and towns partici- 
pated in the test—more than in any other 
State. In actual number of individual 
records turned in, Wisconsin leads, although 
a smaller number of towns there—1,065— 
have sent in records. 

Twelve hundred and twelve Iowa com- 
munities their babies and young 
children a chance to tip the scales and com- 
pare themselves with the governmental 
yardsticks, while Ohio ranks fourth with 


Sixteen 


gave 





HEALTH AND BUSINESS. 


By T. Coteman DuPont. 


I always want a man who 


looks after his health A 
strong, upstanding, square- 
shouldered fellow, whose 


muscles are whipcord rather 
than putty, is usually apt to 
forge ahead against all sorts 
of odds, The man who is of 
inferior physique and who 
doesn’t look after his health 
properly is less likely to suc- 
ceed. Good health, in a sense, 
is at the base of all business 
achievements, for the pace 
nowadays is too gruelling for 
weaklings. The time a man’s 
best effort is most needed is 
when a crisis has to be faced; 
and unless a man is thoroughly 
fit physically the extra strain 
and stress and emotion are apt 
to play havoc with him at the 
crucial moment. 

















944 celebrations, and Missouri fifth with 794. | 
Even far-off Hawaii sent reports from three | 
different towns—Honolulu, Kakuku, and 
Tora. : 

In these places where the weighing and 
measuring is done follow-up work is now 
engaging the attention of the local commit- 
tee members, who hope that between now 
and the Ist of July—for three months’ grace 
was allowed them after the official end of 
the children’s year in April—many perma- 
nent undertakings for children will be under 
way, which will long outlive children’s | 
year. 

The following is a list of the States with | 
the number of towns in each which have 














sent records to the Children’s Bureau thus 
far: 
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RURAL TEACHERS AND THE MILK 
PROBLEM, 


How teachers in rural elementary schools 
may use Farmers’ Bulletin 602, on Clean 
Milk, is deseribed by the States Relation 


| Service, Department of Agriculture, in a 


recent leaflet. Besides outlining topics of 
study, the leaflet suggests correlations in 
language, geography, and arithmetic, as 
follows: 

‘‘Language: A written report on the district 
survey and a summary of the facts dis- 
covered will make a good lesson in language. 
Similar reports of field trips and other obser- 
vation work will give additional drill in 
language. 

“Geography: Trace the milk market 
routes and locate the chief centers to which 
the market milk of the district is shipped. 
Draw a map of the district, locating thereon 
the important facts brought out in the dis- 
trict survey. 
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WHAT IS AMERICANIZATION? 


There can be no objection to Americaniza- 
tion work among any group when it is under- 
stood in the way Don. D. Lescohier, of the 
University of Wisconsin, understands it. 

In Prof. Lescohier’s conception, Ameri- 
ceanization in the Unlted States, and Cana- 
dianization in Canada, differ fundamentally 
in their spirit, method, and purpose from the 
efforts of Germany to Germanize Poland, 
Schleswig-Holstein, and Alsace-Lorraine; of 
Austria to Austrianize the (Czechs and 
Croats; and of Turkey to suppress the na- 
tionalism of the Armenians. The Central 
Powers tried to crush the national cultures 
and customs of peoples over whom they had 
acquired power by force of arme. 
tinually subjected them to the efforts of con- 
querors who sought to suppress the language 
and traditions that had obtained in the ac- 


quired territories, and to compel the use of 


They con- 


the language, government, and culture of the 
conqueror: 


“ Americanization has nothing in common 
with such efforts as these,’’ says Mr. Lesco- 
hier. “It is an effort to assist the alien 
among us to understand, appreciate, and par- 
take of the best in American life and thought. 





| than hiis homeland. 
| fully, expectantly, eagerly. 


| sary to help the American 





It is an effort to provide facilities that | 
| social settlements, the welfare work of em- 


will enable him to become an integral part 
of America and its life. It isa movement to 
help him share the privileges and benefits 
that a democracy offers t» its people, and to 
fit him for his responsibilities as a citizen in 
a democratic Commonwealth. It aims to 
help him know our national life; to help him 
make our traditions, heroes, and ideals his; 
to inspire in him a love for America and what 
it stands for; to win his heart to the things we 
love. 

“But Americanization is more than this. 
It is as necessary for Americans to under- 


stand the peoples who have come to them | 
from foreign lands as for those peoples to | 


become acquainted with America. Every 
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people whose feet have pressed our soil has 
brought to us traditions, customs, capacities, 
ideals. and personal qualities which are of | 
inestimable value to America. Each race | 
or nationality, when it first came to our 
shores, had to start at the bottom of the | 
economic ladder. Each one’s capacity was 
undervalued by the American during the 
early years of its migration to America, be- 


| cause it had to rely principally upon com- 


mon labor jor a livelihood while it was learn- 
ing our language and customs and fitting 
itself into our national life. The indiffer- 
ence and hardly disguised contempt which 
a large number of Americans felt toward the 
Italian or the Slav during the 25 years from 
1890 to the outbreak of the war was experi- 
enced in earlier years by the Irishman, and 
in many parts of the country by the German, 
Scandinavian, and Belgian. It is as neces- 
understand the 
newcomer and appreciate the contribution 
which he will make to our national life as to 
help the immigrant understand the Amer- 
ican. 





* There is another point which Americans 
must be taught to remember. Every alien 


who comes to America comes here because he | 
| believes that Americaisa better place tolive 


He comes here hope- 
He comes here 
in a receptive mood. The only reason that 
alien propaganda has been able to retain a 
hold on part of the immigrants has been that 
we have failed to provide them with proper 


| educational, industrial, and social oppor- 


tunities to become a real part of our life. 
They have not found us responsive, and 
their enthusiasm has been chilled. They 
have concluded that we did not care about 
them. Americanization must teach the 
American to value the people who have come 
to us, and cause him to assist the alien to 
enter into the privileges and duties of 
America’s adopted sons.” 
Americanization is, then, 
education, of mutual understanding, of 
growing together, as Mr. TLescohier points 
ft can nof be accomplished by any one 
agency. The public schools can reach some 
of the adults; the Y.M. and Y.W.C.A., the 


a process of 


out. 


ployers, the labor unions, have important 


parts to play; while the university's re- 
search work and training of leaders is neces- | 


sary to provide specialized knowledge and 
leadership. 
tions, in land laws, in the housing of the 


| poor, and in methods of labor distribution are 
| as important as any of the educational work. 


They will remove many of the immigrant’s 


causes of bitterness. Community and social 


| centers; women’s and civic clubs; and the 


aroused interest of churehes, parochial 
schools, fraternal orders, and companies 


engaged in land colonization are all essential 


to the task. In a word, Americanization is 


Improvements in labor condi- | 





a process of mental and spiritual reconstruc- 
tion, which must be accomplished by a 
multitude ef forces in our national life. 
The essential thing now is that those forces 
be wisely directed so that they may accom- 
plish the needed result, rather than produce 
evil results by their misdirected though well- 
intentioned efforts. 


FINANCIAL PLIGHT OF THE RURAL 


SCHOOLS. 


- 


‘The most serious problem confronting the 
rural schools at this time of excessively high 
costs is financial,’”’ says Dr. H. W. Foght in 
Bulletin, 1919, No. 7 (Rural Education): 

“Tf rural children are to get opportunities 
for education equivalent to those afforded 
city children, much more money must be 
expended for their education than has been 
done in the past. Not only is less money 
being expended, child for child, in rural 
communities than in the industrial places, 
but if rural children are to get this equal 
advantage, even more money must be ex- 
pended than is now being invested on the 
education of city children, for the reason 
that education in rural communities will 
always be more expensive than in the larger 
schools in organized centers. In rural dis- 
tricts with the many school plants, the ratio 
of teachers to pupils will always continue 
larger than in the cities. The upkeep, fuel, 
etc., cost more in the rural schools. .Trans- 
portation facilities have to be provided and 
teachers’ salaries increased if good teachers 
are to be obtained. In some sections rural 
teachers are beginning to be paid more than 
teachers of the grade sehools, in order to 
keep them in the country schools at all. 

“There is urgent need for serious readjust- 
ment in the prevailing methods of school 
taxation. So long as schools are supported 
chiefly through local taxation it will be 
difficult to obtain funds required to give 
rural children the advantages equal to those 
enjoyed by city children. The country 
needs progressive legislation in this field. 
State, county, and local taxation should be 
resorted to. It is eminently fair that the 
State as a whole be taxed for the education 
of all of its citizens. This rate of taxation 
should not exceed in any case more than 
one-third of the entire school maintenance of 
| the State and be distributed among the 
schools as an award of merit. The county 
may properly bear the main burden of taxa- 
tion, this to be used for such general school 
| maintenance as teachers’ salary, upkeep of 

school property, etc., and should be appor- 
| tioned on the basis of aggregate daily attend- 
| ance and the number of teachers employed. 
Finally, the local school community should 
retain the right of levying taxes for extraor- 
dinary purposes, otherwise loca] initiative 
| might die for want of proper stimulus.” 
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NEW BOOKS ON EDUCATION 





Physical and occupational re-education of the 
maimed, by Jean Camus, with the 
collaboration of A. Nyns [and others]; 
authorized translation by W. F. 
Castle, with articles on British insti- 
tutions by Sir Arthur Pearson, Mar- 
garet Sale, and Dudley M. Myers. 
New York, W. Wood and company, 
1919. 195 pp. illus. 12°. 

A translation of one of the most practical and authori. 
tative of the French books on reeducation of cripples. 
The appendix contains descriptions of rehabilitation 
work in England. 

Erperiments in educational psychology, by 
Daniel Starch. Revised. New York, 


The Macmillan company, 1919. 204 
pp. diagrs, 12°. 
This new edition of Dr. Starch’s work includes 


f ehapters on individual differences :n abilities in school 

| subjects; distribution of marks, and the coefficient of 
teorrelation, besides tables of results for various tests, 
and questions on the results of experiments. 


The 


instructor, the man and the job, by 
Charles R. Allen. Philadelphia and 
London, J. B. Lippincott company 
[ce 1919). 373 pp. 12°. 

Attempts to make available to the industrial instrue- 
tor the body of knowledge, experience and skill already 
available for the teacher in general schools. The 
author says: 

For a long time men in trades and indusiries have 
been imparting what they knew to learners, and in 
order to do this some sort of an instructing process has 
been carried on. 

It is equally true that for a long time those whose 
business it was to impart kuowledge have been learn- 
ing how to teach; that is, they have been learning the 
principles and practices of the teaching trade. 

Since the industrial instructor has usually stuck to 
his shep and the teacher has stuck to his school, the 
body of knowledge, experience, and skillin the teaching 
trade has not been available to the trade instructor, so 
that, in general, trade instruction in industry and in 
vocational schools has been carried on without the 
advantage of the use of the teacher’s trade. 

Training courses for vocational instructors where 
they have been established have aimed at meeting this 
difliculty by presenting the principles and practices of 
the teaching trade in such a manner that industrial 
instructors could apply them in their own special line 
of instruction, but in many cases trade instructors are 
unable to avail themselves of the opportunities offered 
by these courses. 

This book is intended, therefore, to serve two puf- 
poses—to serve as a handbook to instructors in indus- 
trial plants, and also to serve as ‘instruction notes’? 
in instructor training courses. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES FOR THE AMERICANIZA- 
TION WORKER. 


Library of Congress. 


List of References on American Immigration, includ- 
ing Americanization, published in September, 1918, by 
the Division of Bibliography, Library of Congress, 
Washington. The list contains 28 pages of references 
Classified as follows: Bibliography, books, articles in 
periodicals, legislation and regulation, restriction by 
educational test, Americanization, effect of European 
War on immigration. 


Division of Educational Extension. 


Reprint of above, section on bibliography, prepared 
by Division of Educational Extension, Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior, Washington. 


115999°—-19-——-2 





| Brooks, Marian Stuart. 





Bureau of Education. 


Teaching English to Aliens, by Winthrop Talbot, 
published by the Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior. A 76-page bibliography of textbooks, dic- 
tionaries and glossaries, and aids to librarians. 

The Immigrantin America and his European Back- 
ground. Alist of 17 selected references prepared by the 
Bureau of Education, Interior Department, Washing- 
ton. 

Evening Schools. A 7-page list of references on even- 
ing schools, prepared by the Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior. 


Superintendent of Documents. 
Price list of publications relating to Immigration, 


Naturalization, Citizenship, Chinese, Japanese, Ne- 
groes, Enlistment of Aliens. 


United States Chamber of C 





cf. 


Pamphlets on Americanization. A 4-page folder list- 
ing pamphlets which can be obtained from the immi- 
£ration committee, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 20 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York. 
Pamphlets listed under following heads: War Ameri- 
Cauization, Industrial Americanization, Education. 
Americanization, General Americanizatien 





RECENT EDUCATIONAL SURVEY REPORTS 
(1916-1919). 


Compiled by Epira Waicat, Library, Bureau of 
duration. 


Alabama. Department of education. A comparative 
study of the public-school systems in Alabama 
and other typical States and an exhibition of 
educational conditions in the 67 counties of Ala- 
bama... Issued by the department of educa- 
tion. Montgomery, Ala., 1916. 32 pp. &°. 
(Bulletin No. 55.) 


Ayer, Fred C.,and Morse, Hermann N. A rural survey 
of Lane County, Oreg. [Eugene, Oreg.] Exten- 
sion division, University of Oregon. [1916.] 
109 pp. illus. maps. 8°. (University of Ore- 
gon Bulletin, n. s. v. 13, No. 14, Aug. 15, 1916.) 


Bristol, Va. School board. Annual report and prac- 
tical survey of the Bristol, Va., public schools, 
by the superintendent, for 1913-1917. Bristol, 
Tenn.-Va. The King Printing Co., 1917. 19 pp. 
diagrs. 12°. 

Brittain, Herace Leslie. Report on the schools of 
Akron, made for the educational committee of 
the Akron Chamber of Commerce... July, 1917. 
{[Akron, Ohio, 1917.] 234 pp. illus, 8°. 


Brookline, Mass. Survey committee. Educational 
survey of the public schools of Brookline, Mass. 
Published by the school committee, 1917. 436 
pp. 8°. 

Rural school survey of Cleve- 
land County, Okla. Journal of Education, 86: 
317-19, October 4, 1917. 

Clapp, Frank L., and Greene, Charles E. The public 
schools of Idaho Springs, Colo. A survey. 
Boulder, Colo., 1918, 87 pp. 8°. (University 
of Colorado Bulletin, vol. 18, No. 9, September, 
1918.) 

Connecticut. State board of education. Educational 
inquiry —Glastonbury , Seymour, North Stoning- 
ton, East Windsor, Kent, and New Hartford. 


1916-17. Hartford, State board of education, 
1916-17. 6 v. 8°. (Connecticut Bulletin Nos. 
29, 30, 32, 45, 56.) 





Council of church boards of education. A statistical 
survey of Illinois colleges, by B. Warren Brown. 
[Chicago, councilof church boards of education, 


1917.] 7&8 pp. 8°. 
Davis,E.E. Astudy ofrural schoolsof Traviscounty, 
Tex... Austin, Tex., The University. [1916.] 


53pp. illus. diagrs. 8*. (Bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1916, No. 67, Dec. 1, 1916.) 


Denny, W.A. A report of the school system of Ander- 
son, Ind., 1917-18. (Anderson, Ind., Senior High 


School Printery, 1919.) 138 pp. illus. 8°. 


Denver. School survey. Report of the school survey 
of schoo! distriet No. 1 in the city and county of 
Denver... Denver, Colo., the school survey 
committee, 1916. 5 v. diagrs. 8°. 


Dietrich, H. O. An_ evidence; the Curwensville 
schools... Published by order of the board of 
education. [Curwensville, Pa., 1916.] 23 pp. 
illus. 8°, 


General education board. The Gary public schools, 


New York, general education board, 1918. & v. 
plates. 12°, 
—— The Handley fund, Winchester, Va. 77 pp. 


plates, tables. 12°. 


Public education in Delaware; a report to the 
public school commission of Delaware. New 
York, general education board, 1918, 109 pp. 
plates, tables. 12°, 


Prepared by Drs. Abraham Flexner and Frank 
P. Bachman. 


—— Public education in Maryland; a report to the 


Maryland educational survey commission, by 
Abraham Flexner and Frank P. Bachman. 2d 


ed. New York, the general education beard, 
1916. xviii, 230 pp. &°. 
Georgia. Department of education. [Educational 


surveys] by M. L. Dugganen. . . under the direc- 
tion of State department of education, M. L. 
Brittain, State superintendent of schools. [At- 
lanta, Ga.] 1917. 24 pp. illus. 8°. 


No. 8, Randolph County. No. 9, Monroe , 
County. No. 10, Wayne County. No, 11, Tatt- 
nall. No. 12, Sereven. No. 13, Dekalb. No. 
14, Union. No. 15, Brooks. No. 16, Hart. No. 
17, Heard. No. 18, Spalding. No. 19, Towns. 
No, 20, Jones. No. 21, Wilkinson. 


Horn, P. W. Report of supplementary survey of Port- 
land public schools. [Portland, Oreg.] April, 
1917. 64 pp. &°. 


A brief social and economic survey 
of Floyd County... Athens, Ga., the Georgia 
Club, State normal school. [1917.] 15 pp. &”’. 
(Bulletin of the State normal school, v. 4, No. 4, 
September, 1917.) 


Huron, 8. Dak. Board of education. Report of the 
superintendent of schools, 1916-17. [HMuron, 8. 
Dak. Bowen Publishing Co., 1917.) 86 pp. 8°. 

This report is in part a survey of sehool condi- 
tions. 


Illinois school survey; a cooperative investigation of 
school conditions and sehool efficiency. .. Pub- 
lished by order of the Illinois State Teachers. 
Association. 1917. 377 pp. illus. 12°. 


Indiana. State board of education. Report of the 
Evansville survey for vocational education . . . 
Indianapolis, 1917, xxvii, 510 pp. 8°. (Indiana 
State board of education. Educational bulletin 
No. 19. Survey series No. 4.) 


Hughes, Estelle. 
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besaacc State board of education. 


Report of tho 
Indianapolis survey for vocationa! education .., 
Indianapolis, 1917. 2v. 8°. (Indiana State board 
of education. Educationa! 
‘Survey series No. 6.) 

——-——— Report of the Jefferson County survey 

for vocational education . . . Indianapolis, 1917- 

xi. 86 pp. 8°. (Indiana State board of educa- 

tion. Educational bulletin No. 20. Survey 

series No. 5.) 

Report of the Richmond, Ind., survey 

for vocational education; conducted 





a 


tively by the Indiana State board of education, | 


the board of education of Richmond, and Indiana 
University, Robert J. Leonard, director... 
Indianapolis, 1916. xv. 599 pp.illus. 8°. (In- 
diana State board of education. Fducational 
bulletin. Vocational series No. 15. Indiana 
survey series No. 3.) 

Johnson, Miley K. Schoolconditionsin ClarkeCounty, 
Ga., with special reference to negroes... 
{Athens, Ga., The University, 1916.] 50 pp. 
illus, 8°. (Bulletinof the University of Georgia, 
Vol, xvi, No. 11a, August, 1916.) 

Jones, Ella. <A brief social and economic survey of 
Muscogee County .. . Athens, Ga., the Georgia 
Club, State normal school [1917]. 15 pp. 8’. 
(Bulletin of the State normal school, y. 4, No. 3, 
June, 1917. Serial No. 14.) 

Kane, Pa. Board of Education. 

Kane, Pa., 1917. 3 v. tables, diagrams. 8°, 


{Pamphlets.]... 


Kansas. State normal school, Emporia. Report of a 
survey of the public schools of Leavenworth, 
Kans... . Topeka, Kans., State printing plant, 
1915. 202pp. 8°. (Bulletin,n.s. vol. 4, No. 2.) 

Studies by the bureau of educational measure- 
ments and standards, No. 1. 
Kentucky, University. Report of the investigating 
committee, presented to the board of trustees, 
Jane 7,1917. (Lexington, Ky.}] The University 
{i917.] 111 pp. 8°. (Bulletin, vol. 9, No. 5, 
July, 1917.) 
McI@tosh, Daniel Cobb. 
Greene County, Ind... . 
Maricopa County Teachers’ Association. Reportofthe 
school survey made in Maricopa County, Ariz., 
by the County Teachers’ Association and the 
Arizona State Paxpayers’ Association. Phoenix, 
Ariz., Republican print shop [1917]. 8p. 8° 
Massachusetts. Special commission on education. 
Report of the special commission on education 
appointed . .. to investigate the educational 
systems ofthe Commonwealth. Boston, Wright 
& Potter Printing Co.,1919. 197 pp. 8° 
Mesa County, Colo., School district No.1. Survey 
committee. A survey of the city schools of 
Grand Junction, Colo., district No. 1, Mesa 
County ... Grand Junction, Daily News Press 
[1916]. 64 pp. 8°. 
National society for promotion of industrial education. 
Vocational education survey of Minneapolis, 
Minn. ... December, 1916. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1917. 592 pp. 8°. 
(Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Siatistics. Whole No. 199. Vocational educa- 
tion series No. 1.) 
| New York (State) University. Examination of the 
public school system of the city of Buffalo, by 
the educational department of the State of New 
York. Albany, the University of the State of 
New York, 1916. 208pp. 8°. 

| ———+ ——--_ Report of a survey of public education 
in Nassau County, N. Y. Albany, University 
of the State of New York, 1918. 291 pp. 8°, 
(University of the State of New York Bulletin 
No. 652, Dec, 1, 1917.) 

| tewark, Ohio. Board of education. Review of past 
activities and suggestions for the improvement 
of the public schools of Newark. Prepared by 
the superintendent ofschools. Approved by the 
board of education and ordered printed. Feb- 


Educational survey of 
1916. 110 pp. 8’. 






| 


bulletin No. 21, | 


coopera- | 





ruary 20,1917. Newark, Ohio, Advocate Print- 
ing Co. 


illus, 8°, 


{1917.] 18 pp. 


‘ 
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Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. Board of home 
missions. Department of church and ceuntry 
life. <A rural survey of Lane County, Oreg., by 
Fred C, Ayerand Herman N. Morse. Published 
by the extension division, University of Oregon. 
{[Eugene, Oreg., University of Oregon, 1916.] 
109 pp. illus. 8°, (University of Oreggn bulle- 
tin, n. Ss. vol. 13, No. 14, Aug. 15, 1916.) 


Rochester, Minn. Board of education. Kochester 
public schools, Rochester, Minn., Report of the 
board of education, 1912-1918. [Rochester, Minn., 
Schmidt Printing Co., 1918.] 208 pp. front., 
illus., plates, diagrs. 8°. 

Smith, Henry Lester. A survey of a public school 

system .... New York City Teachers’ College, 

Columbia University,1917. 304pp. diagrs. 8°. 

(Teachers’ College, Columbia University, con- 

tributions to education, No. 82.) 

Survey ofthe Bloomington, Ind., public school 
system, 


ae 


Snively, Edward T. The boy and the school, a par- 
tial survey of the public schools of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa... . Ames, Iowa, Iowa State college of 
agriculture and mechanic Arts. [1917.] 19 pp. 
tables. 8°. (Official publication of Iowa State 
college of agricultureand mechanic arts, vol. 16, 
No. 36, August 15, 1917. Bulletin No. 32, Engi- 
neering extension department.) 


School board. Annualreport... 
illus. 8°. Practically a survey. 


Southington, Conn. 
1917. 683 pp. 


mirror, as 
public 


School committee. Th« 
ourselves. Stamford, Conn., 
A partial “auto-survey”’ made for the 
1916, to February, 1918. 
28 pp. diagrs. 8”. 


Stamford, Conn. 
we see 
schools 
period September, 
{Stamford, Conn., 1916.] 


St. Louis, Mo. Board of education survey of the St. 
Louis public schools. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., World book company, 1918. 3 vy, 12°. 


(Educational survey series.) 
School survey. Survey of the St. Louis 
public schools. St. Louis, Mo., Board of Educa- 


tion, 1917. 7v. 12°. 


Director of the survey: Charles H. Judd. 


St. Paul, Minn. Survey commission. Report ofa sur, 
vey of the school system of St. Paul, Minn. [St. 
Paul, 1917.] 962pp illus. 8°. 

Survey of the kindergartens of Rich- 

. - Chicago, Ill., The University 

[1917.] S8pp. illus. 8”. 


Temple, Alice. 
mond, Ind. . 
of Chicago press. 


United States Bareau of Education. Educational con- 
ditions in Arizona. Report of a survey... 
Washington, Government printing office, 1918. 


200 pp. illus. 8°. (Bulletin, 1917, No. 44.) 


Educational survey of Elyria, Ohio. 
Washington, Government printing office, 1915. 
300 pp. 8°. (Bulletin, 1918, No. 15.) 


——_— ———- Educational survey of Wyoming, by A. 
C. Monahan ...and Katherine M. Cook... 
Washington, Government printing office, 1917. 
117 pp. 8°. (Bulletin, 1917, No. 29.) 


United States Bureau of Education. The educational 
system of South Dakota. Washington, Govern- 
ment printing office, 1918. 304 pp. 8°. (Bulle- 
tin, 1918, No. 31.) 


——--——— The public school system of San Fran- 
cisco, California. A report to the San Francisco 
board of education of a survey made under the 
direction of the United States Commissioner of 
Education. Washington, Government printing 
office, 1917. 649 pp. 8°. (Bulletin, 1917, No. 46.) 


es = - The publie schools of Columbia, South 
Carolina. Washington, Government printing 
office, 1918. 192 pp. 8°. (Bulletin, 1918, No. 28.) 


- Report of a survey of the University of 
Nevada. Washington, Government printing 
office, 1917, 184 pp. illus. 8°, (Bulletin, 1917, 
No, 19.) 








United States Bureau of Education. Report of an 
inguiry into the administration and support of 
the Colorado school system... Washington, 
Government printing office, 1917. 93 pp. 8°. 
(Bulletin, 1917, No. 5.) 

—— State higher educational institutions of 
lowa ... Washington, Government printing 
Office, 1916. 223 pp. 8°. (Bulletin, 1916, No. 19.) 
-———— State higher educational institutions of 
North Dakota... Washington, Government 
printing office, 1917. 204 pp. 8°. (Bulletin, 1916, 
No 27.) 


- A survey of educational institutions of 
the State of Washington. Washington, Govern- 
ment printing office, 1916. 228pp. 8°. (Bulletin 
1916, No. 26.) 

Van Sickle, James H. 
lie schools of Brookline, Mass 
The School committee, 1917. 


Educational survey of the pub- 
. (Cambridge.] 
436 pp. diagrs. 8°. 
Wisconsin, Department of Education. An educational 
survey of Janesville, Wisconsin . . . Madison, 
Wis. State department of public instruction, 

1918. 329pp. illus. 8, 





KNOW YOUR SCHOOL. 


Kane, Pa., Gives a New Version of an 
Old Story—The “Daily Inquiry Ex- 
press.” 


Could you tell a stranger what your 
schools are doing? 
Could you mention the studies your child 


is pursuing? 

Do you know the teachers of your chil- 
dren, or must some one point them out 
to you? 

Do you know whether your child is doing 
excellent, mediocre, or poor work in 
school? 

Could you name the branches in which 
your child is doing excellent work? 
These are the problems Supt. H. O, 

Dietrich, of Kane, Pa., puts to the citizens 

of his community as reasons why they 

should take the “ Inquiry Express” and 
visit the schools during “ School Visiting 

Week,” March 4-8: 

In the printed invitation to the “ School 
Visiting Week,” which went to every 
house in Kane, Supt. Dietrich said: 

“With the multiplicity of demands 
upon us, it is necessary to focus the atten- 
tion of the people of the country upon the 
We have, it is true, a few peo- 
the board 


schools, 
ple interested in our schools 
of education, teachers, 
clubs, mothers’ clubs, and a few additional 
organizations—but all these are as a. 
handful in comparison to the population, 
People should know school facts—school 


parent - teacher 


affairs must be made ‘ town talk’; cham- 
bers of commerce, clubs of all sorts must 
discuss—not ‘cuss’—the merits or de< 
merits of the schools; groups in the to- 
bacco shop or the poolroom must argue 
about schools. A community must know 
her schools as she knows nothing else, 
The schools must be brought close to the 
people, not merely as structures of brick, 
stone, or wood, with desks and teachers; 
not merely as places where children are 
kept out of mischief five hours a day, but 
as institutions having a vital relationship 
to the affairs of daily life.” 
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TRADE SCHOOL. 


American Who Drew Up Pian for Brazil 
School Emphasizes Artistic Side—Types 
of Courses Recommended. 


“Any trade echool that is to become 
popular in Brazil must give a certain ac- 
cent to the art side of the trades whenever 
that is possible,”’ says Charles A. Bennett 
in a report on a proposed school of trades 
recently prepared for the city of Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

“Tt is evident that the Brazilian not only 
wants a thing to be durable but he especially 
wants it to be beautiful. It must appeal to 
his imagination, to his feelings, as well as to 
his reason, in order to be satisfactory. This 
element that educators are trying to stimu- 
late in the North American people is in- 
herent in the South American people be- 
cause of their ancestry. 

“While the pressure of modern economic 
and national life is forcing industrial enter- 
prise and more practical education upon the 
Brazilian, such enterprise and such educa- 


tion should not be allowed to destroy, but | 
rather they should be required to stimulate 


the further development of that precious 
spiritual trait that gives charm and value to 
things made with the hands.”’ 


Type of School Recommended. 


ART MUST BE PROMINENT IN 





SCHOOL LIFE. 


be kept rather high. The age limit should 
be 15 years. The school, however, should 
provide a one-year preparatory course for 
each of the major groups of trades—one for 
the building trades, and one each for the 
machine trades, the printing trades, the 
textile trades. Students intending to enter 
the leather or ceramic trades might take 
their preparatory work with the students of 
one of the other groups. At first there would 
be no obligation to placing all preparatory 
students together in one course. When the 
school became larger a differentiation would 
be desirable. This course should be taken 
by all students who need this preliminary 
training.’’ 


Courses for Technologists. 


Rio de Janeiro’s trade school, if it follows 
Mr. Bennett's plans, will give at least one 
course for technologists in each of the six 
groups of trades—one in the building group 
for architectural draftsmen, construction 
superintendents and contractors; one in the 
machine group for machine draftsmen, super- 


| intendents, and factory owners; one in the 


printing group for superintendents and office 
executives; one in the textile group for de- 
signers, salesmen, and executives for textile 
mills: one in the leather group for chemists, 
superintendents, and other executives in 
boot and shoe factories, and tanneries; and 
one in the ceramics group for designers, 


| uperintendents and executives. 


A trade school should contribute to the. | 


training of four types of workers, according 
to Mr. Bennett: 

“A. The tradegman—skilled in the whole 
of a trade. 

“B. The technologist—educated theoret- 
Jeally and practically in industrial processes 
of a group of trades. 

“C. The teacher—trained in pedagogy as 
well as the theory and practice of one or 
fore trades. 

“PD. The operative—semiskilled or skilled 
2n a narrow range of work. 


COURSES FOR TRADESMEN, 


"In general it may be said that the courses 
ror tradesmen furnish the broad foundation 
curricula of the school. If these are prop- 
erly provided with equipment and space, 
comparatively little more is needed for the 
other three. The course for technologists is 
to a very large extent a combination of the 
most vital elements of several tradesman 
courses; the teacher's course supplements 
either a single tradesman course or a com- 
bination of such courses or parts of such 
courses; while the courses for operatives are 
small sections of the courses for tradesmen. 

“The most satisfactory length for a day 
tradesman course is, in a large majority of 
cases, two years. Requirements for admis- 


Courses for Teachers. 


The course for teachers in the proposed 


Rio de Janeiro school of trades would be open | 
| Every 


| only to graduates of the courses for tradesmen 
| or of the courses for technologists or to such 


as have had similar training or to skilled 


tradesmen, who can pass the requirements | 


in drawing, science, mathematics, and lan- 
guage. 

“The teacher-training work,’’ says Mr. 
Bennett, ‘should grow out of the two-year 
courses for tradesmen or for technologists. 
li, for example, a man is to be trained to 
become a teacher of pattern making, he 


| must be a graduate of the tradesman course 
| in pattern making before he enters the course 





for teachers or he must have received in- 


| struction and gained experience which may 


be considered a fair equivalent. On the 
other hand, if a teacher of drawing or of ele- 
mentary industrial work or manual training 
is to be trained, he might be a graduate of 
the technologist course. 

‘The first essential in the eourse for teach- 
ers is to make sure that the trade knowledge 


| and experience is adequate. Then comes a 


fundamental factor in teacher training— 
analysis of the trade processes to be taught. 
After this analysis of processes, the next 
step is to organize the subject-matter ele- 
ments thus obtained with reference to teach- 
ing, but this must be done in harmony with 


sion, however, for this length of course must | the principles of teaching and with knowl- 





-il 





edge of what others have done in developing 

courses and systems of industrial training, 

Hence the importance of giving courses in 

the principles of teaching and the history of 

industrial education. Finally comes the 

test through experience in teaching.’’ 
Courses for Operatives. 


The courses for operatives recommended 
in the Bennett report are essentially small 
sections of courses for tradesmen. 

“This is because their jobs are much nar- 
rower in scope than a trade, and because the 
amount of time available for study and in- 
struction is very limited,’’ explains Mr. 
Bennett. ‘‘As a rule, all-day courses are 
not given to train men to become operatives. 
Instruction is reserved for a few hours @ 
week, usually from two to ten, taken either 
from the work time of the operative or from 
his leisure hours. If it is taken from his work 
time without reduction of wages, this is 
brought about either by law, as in most 
German and in a few American States, or by 
agreement between school officials and in- 
dustrial establishments, as in a few large 
manuiacturing centers in the United States. 
If it is taken from his leisure hours, it is 
usually purely Voluntary on his part, 
though in some cases the employer offers 
special inducements in the way of promo- 
tion to operatives who pursue evening 
courses. Whether any definite inducement 
is made by the employer or not, the oper- 
ative knows that his best chance for ad- 
vancement comes only when he has fully 
prepared himself for it through instruction 
and study as well as through practical ex- 
perience; and the former can best be ob- 
tained in a trade school of high standing. 
trade school should become ac- 


| quainted with the needs of its own com- 
| munity and offer such courses as are in 


| 


; 


| 





greatest demand. This demand is likely to 
change from year to year. 

“The best results in evening school work 
have usually come from offering brief highly 
specialized courses in sequence. They are 
made brief because the tuition, if any be 
charged, is less in amount at any one pay- 
ment; and because the interest of the stu- 
dents is more easily held to the end of the 
course. Such courses are often highly spe- 
cialized so that a student may be sure to get 
just the instruction he needs to help him in 
his daily work. They are arranged in se- 
quence so as to induce the student to con- 
tinue through the next course and perhaps 
through several courses to a diploma. 

“The School of Trades at Rio de Janeiro 
should make a special effort to reach the op- 
eratives in the factories of the city, offering 
them the largest possible variety of attrac- 
tive courses. 1t should also offer courses for 
trade helpers and apprentices who wish to 
advance raj.:dly to the rank of journeymen; 
and courses for journeymen who wish to be- 
come foremen. ‘Something for every in- 
dustrial worker in Rio’ might well be its 
motto for evening class instruction, 
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“These evening and continuation school 
courses should include not only such courses 
as shop work, drawing and shop technology, 
but also courses in language, citizenship, 


mathematics, geography, and applied 
| science. Indeed, almost, if not quite the 


/whole curriculum of the all-day students 
should be available in short-unit courses for 
operatives, tradesmen, foremen, or whoever 
can use them to advantage, even if only for 
a few hours each week. 

“In this way, by utilizing its equipment 
both daytime and evening, the school at 
Rio de Janeiro can render the maximum 
service for the money invested, and in this 
way, also, can it raise the standard of skill 
and efficiency in the industries of the cap- 
ital city.” 





UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
AFTER THE WAR. 


“Demobilized Professor” Describes the 
New Type of Hero and His Education. 


“The present opportunity of education 
undoubtedly lies in the fact that the Amer- 
ican people is quickened by a new enthusi- 
asm,’’ writes a “‘Demobilized professor” in 
the April Atlantic Monthly. 

‘There is a new type of hero, who prom- 
ises to supersede the pioneer, the athlete, 
and the self-made business man. The physi- 
ognomy of this new hero is not yet wholly 
clear. But all would agree on certain of his 
features. He possesses the dauntless and 
precipitate courage that springs from the 
conviction of right; he is a good fellow, with 
an aptitude for the promiscuous social rela- 
tionships that spring from a habit of trust 
instead of suspicion; he is recklessly indif- 
ferent to the form, so long as he has what he 
believes to be the substance of the thing; he 

| isa brother of man and a citizen of the world, 
-not having lived long enough in his own 
little corner to become altogether rooted 
there; he is unafraid of change, too naive to 
be cynical, and does not regard anything as 
too good to be true, so that he is constantly 
,scandalizing the world by setting to work 
to bring about on earth what more knowing 
people merely contemplate and relegate to 
‘heaven, and with all this our hero has two 
|saving graces—the grace of humor which 
saves him from priggishness, and the grace 
of common sense which saves him from 
{ fanaticism. 


Professional and Technical Studies Liberalized. 


“During the last decade, while profes- 
sional and technical studies have been im- 
proved in rigor and thoroughness, they have 
,at the same time been liberalized. This is 
; notably true of medicine, so that the student 
of medicine is learning to think of himself, 
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not as a ‘practitioner’ merely, but as a serv- 
ant of the community. The business man 
is coming to feel that every great industrial 
problem is a moral problem, involving the 
reconciliation of conflicting interests and of 
conflicting claims to health, happiness, and 
opportunity. The lawyer realizes that he 
is called to be more than an expert in litiga- 
tion. He sees a better opportunity to be 
the adviser of business, an instrument of 
public service, a counselor on questions of 
constitutional and social reform. The result 
of these changes is to create a demand in 
professional and technical schools for the 
underlying and outlying branches of knowl- 
at ; Education Not a Shampoo. 

‘*The kernel of the matter appears to be 
this: For any process to be profoundly 
educative, there must be a passion and a 
problem. There must be something very 
active going on inside. Education can not 
be applied to one’s scalp like a shampoo; it 
is an incidental benefit obtained in the 
course of an earnest effort to get something 
that one wants. In this sense all real 
learning is learning by experience, a storing 
up for future use of ideas, methods, and 
habits acquired in successful action. The 
proper educational bait is a live and appe- 
tizing problem. And it must be a reason- 
ably specific problem, so that the solution 
may be recognized and acknowledged when 
it comes. The proper sequel and corrective 
check to effort is success or failure, felt to be 
such by the mind that makes the effort. It 
follows that the key to a humane and liberal 
education lies in a keen realization of the 
great soul-stirring problems. 


A New Outlook. 


‘Here, then, is a new outlook and oppor- 
tunity for American colleges; to confirm and 
to exploit the new public interest; to reani- 
mate all humane studies by connecting them 
with the enlivened humanity of the Amer- 
ican youth; to focus the attention of stu- 
dents on the great outstanding problems— 
the problem of international security, the 
problem of industrial organization, the 
problems of health and happiness and of 
human development; to create in every 
student the feeling that these problems are 
his problems, and to set him on fire to solve 
them; to teach whatever may be needful as 
a part of the equipment for service, or as a 
personal realization of the new and better 
type of Americanism. To enter upon this 
new enterprise together will continue the 
fine comradeships of war and will convert 
into powerful agencies of constructive peace 
the memories of the great days spent in the 
shadow of world-wide calamity.”’ 





Vaughan MacCaughey has been made 
superintendent of education for the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. 


TO REVISE 





HISTORY STUDIES. 


Committee of Eight Proposes to Make Pro- 
gram for History and Education for Citi- 
zenship—Influence of the War. 


“History and Education for Citizenship” 
is the theme of a new “committee of eight” 
appointed recently by the American His- 
torical Association and the National Board 
for Historical Service, in cooperation with 
the Commission on a National Program for 
Education of the National Education 
Association. 

The committee consists of William C. 
Bagley, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Frank 8. Bogardus, Indiana State 
Normal School, Terre Haute; Julian A. C. 
Chandler, superintendent of schools, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Guy Stanton Ford, University 
of Minnesota; Samuel B. Harding, member 
of the Council of the American Historical 
Association; Daniel C. Knowlton, Central 
High School, Newark, N. J.; Andrew C. 
McLaughlin, University of Chicago; and 
Joseph Schafer, University of Oregon, 


School Needs to be Considered. 


After preliminary meetings in Washington 
and New York, a one-day meeting of the 
committee was held in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 28, supplemented by a conference on 
March 1, at the University of Chicago, with 
arepresentative group of Middle Western 
educators, resulting in the adoption of a 
working program of which the following are 
the salient points: 


(a) Starting from the idea of education for 
citizenship, the committee will plan courses 
in history for the eight years of the common 
school and the four years of high school, 
taking account also of the ‘‘six-three-three” 
arrangement, where that is in vogue. In 
addition it will consider the special needs of 
the normal school, the vocational school, the 
rural school, and the distinctive Ameri- 
canization programs. 

(6) As its most urgent problem, the com- 
mittee will study the question of the high- 
school history courses, and will prepare a 
report on a first year of history and a second 
year of history in the high school. These 
courses, to be given either in the first and 
second or the second and third years (this 
point to be decided after further investiga- 
tion), are to be (1) a course in modern history 
and (2) a course in United States history. 

(ec) The committee accepts the report of 
the former committee of eight of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association (The Study of 
History in the Elementary Schools, New 
York, Scribriers, 1909), as the basis of the 
common-school history work, but it expects 
to study this report with a view to adjusting 
its recommendations to the new situation 
which will result from a recasting of the 
> brag work, and for the purpose of 

ecting other improvements that may seem 
practicable. One suggested change is to 
strengthen and dignify the sixth-grade 
history, covering European backgrounds, in 























order to make it serve as an introduction to 
the modern history course in the high school 
as well as to the American history course of 
the seventh and eighth grades. To that end 
the committee believes the sixth-grade work 
in history should be made. a basis of promo- 
tion, as is the history of the upper two years. 

1) Fi trolling its procedure in the 
outlining of courses, the committee will 
attempt to apply the principle that “every 
new step in history instruction should be a 


step forward in the subject.’”’ It will seek 
to eliminate duplication by a careful selec- 





tion of subject matter to be taught at each 
stage of the work in history. It also contem- 
plates setting up some effective standards 
for measuring results in history instruction, 

e) The committee are agreed that methods 
of teaching history should be considered in | 
the forthcoming report, that specimen 


lessons should be presented, and that one of 
the guiding principles in methodology is the 


necessity of placing greater stress than | 
formerly upon significant interpretative | 
ideas as opposed to a multiplicity of unre- 
lated facts. 
Statement of Aims, 
The committee has adopted a tentative 


statement of aims, as follows: 


1. The supreme aim in the teaching of 
history and social science is to give positive 
direction to the growth of those mental and 
moral qualities of children which, rightly 
developed, constitute the basis of the highest 
type of citizenship. 

2. We gladly acknowledge that all sound 
training, through whatever feature of the 
school curriculum, contributes helpfully to 
this desired end; but we are nevertheless 
convinced that the historical training affects 
the result most directly. 

3. Historical training (a) frees the mind 
from the trammels of time and place, substi- 
tuting the idea of social development and 
change for the instinctive notion of a static 
ial world, performing in this respect a 
service in education analogous to that per- 
formed by biology for organic nature or by 
geology for inorganic nature. (b) It tends 
to produce openmindedness, which miti- 
gates native prejudice and permits truth to 
gain recognition. (¢c) It imduces patient 
injury for the purpose of disclosing the facts 
of a given situation before passing judgment. 
(d) It gives some grasp upon the methods of 


soc 


investigation and the tests of accuracy. 
(e) It develops that form of judgment which 
deals with the &shiftme and conditional 


relations of men in society, supplementing 
the scientific judgment which arises from 
the study of animate and inanimate nature 
and of mathematics. (f) It yields, or should 
yield, the high moral and ethical concepts of 
loyalty to epee pe and to institutions by 
revealing the cost at which the elements of 
civilization have been secured for us, 

The committee invites correspondence 
from teachers and others who may be 
imterested in any phase of the problem of 
teaching history and citizenship. Com- 
munications may be sent either to Joseph 
Schafer, chairman, 1133 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C., or to Daniel C. Knowl- 
ton, secretary, Central High School, Newark, 
N. J. 





The Nebraska legislature has passed a 
law prohibiting the study of any foreign 
language below the eighth grade, 
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LEXINGTON’S SCHOOL GARDEN PAGEANT. 


Garden Army Children in Kentucky City Celebrate Their Achievements, 


By Heven Firz-Ranvorra. 








Moving like shuttles of color across a loom 
of green, weaving the living tapestry on 
which was unfolded the history of the 
achievements of the Lexington Division of 


the United States School Garden Army, | 


some 4,000 Kentucky children gathered on 
the campus of historic Transylvania Uni- 
versity on April 15, and through parades and 
pageantry revealed anew thatin the welding 
of the practical and imaginative the garden 
holds the rarest possibilities. 

Their imagination kindled by the oppor- 
tunity to appear in the guise of swaying 
wild flowers, butterflies, vividly colored 
tomatoes, carrots, corn, and as ‘“‘plump and 
pleasing” potatoes, as well as in the réles of 
birds and rabbits, the children of all the 
grades and their older brothersand sisters of 
the junior and senior high schools, entered 
into the spirit of the garden parade with the 
utmost joy and enthusiasm. 

The Banner of the Crossed Rake and Hee. 


With a record of practical achievement in 
the matter of gardens cultivated, food har- 
vested, and vegetables canned and dried 
that is little short of remarkable, the chil- 
dren felt that they were entitled to a day of 
celebration, and no victorious army ‘‘Over 
There” celebrated victory in a more enthu- 
siastic spirit than did the valiant little Ken- 
tucky soldiers enlisted under the banner of 
the crossed rake and hoe. 

Every phase of the city’s life was inter- 
woven with the garden celebration, and no 
more beautiful and inspiring sight was ever 


glimpsed in Kentucky, in the opinion of | 


onlookers, than that of the parade, in which 
thousands of children, attired in colorful 
manner, swung through the streets of the his- 
toric Kentucky city, and to the cadences of 
bugle and fife assembled in Woodland Park, 
where they heard addresses by Dr. J. H, 
Francis, director of the United States School 
Garden Army. The most picturesque and 
noteworthy features of the parade were 
recorded in motion pictures under the direc- 
tion of the U. 8. 8. G. A. 

The mayor of Lexington and the city com- 
missioners, members of the board of educa- 
tion, platoons of police, adult garden clubs, 
and friends of the schools were all in the 
line of parade, A striking feature of the 
parade was the spectacle presented by the 
grand marshal and his aides, all mounted 
on Kentucky thoroughbreds, whose satin- 
smooth coats glistened in the April sunshine. 


Costumes and Floats, 
Evidencing the high appreciation in which 


work inaugurated through the Bureau of 
Education was the whole-souled and eager 
cooperation in every detail that could con- 
tribute to the success of the parade, 
Although the result of the preparations of 
those taking part in the parade was beautiful 


| in the extreme, the cost of the costumes and 


floats was almost nominal, The effects were 


| achieved by the artistic use of such easily 


procured articles as crépe paper, spring 
flowers and foliage, and colored cheese- 
cloths. 

In order to simulate the wild flowers and 
vegetables, each child wore a headdress of 


_ skillfully combined and carefully wrought 


} 








crépe paper. White frocks and blouses, 
worn by all the children, gave conformity to 
the parade, while the gaily tossing head- 


| dresses reproduced in striking manner beds 


of multicolored flowers and growing vege- 
tables. 


Butterflies Carried by Some of the Children, 


Butterflies made of paper, painted and 
wired, to sway in the breezes, were carried 
by many children; others bore tree branches 
on which crows and other birds were poised, 
apparently awaiting the moment of flight. 
Children in the costume of “ Peter Rakbit,” 
boys attired as scarecrows, and little girls, 
in tattered frocks and faded shawls, imper- 
sonating the starving children of the war- 
torn countries for whose aid the assistance of 
American children has been invoked, gave 
added color and diversity to the parade. 

Floats representing the “Penny Lunches” 
of the schools (which in Lexington have 
profited greatly by gifts of canned vegetables 
and fruits from the children’s gardens); 
detachments of Boy Scouts, members of the 
high schools as “color guards” for “Old 
Glory,”’ and a float showing “‘Columbia to 
the Rescue,’’ were included in the more pic- 
turesque features of the parades, 

A parade composed of the children of the 
white graded and high schools was held in 
the morning, and a similar parade, in which 
the Negro children took part, occupied the 
afternoon hours. The Negro children of 
Lexington have shown especial aptitude in 
domestic science and manual training, and 
their garden work has been exceedingly 
noteworthy. 


“A Garden for Every Child—Every Child in a 
Garden.” 


Music for the parade of the white schools 
was provided by a children’s band from 
the Odd Fellows Home, and the parade 


the public of Lexington holds the garden | of the negro children was headed by a 
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detachment of negro soldiers, among them 
being one holder of the croix de guerre. 


Following the automobiles containing the | 


mayor and city commissioners and the mem- 
bers of the board of education and Supt. 
‘M. A. Cassidy, came the little folk of the 
first grades attired as wild flowers and but- 
terflies. Holding hands, the little ones 
“*atepped out” proudly, voicing the U.S. S. 
G. A. slogan, ‘‘A Garden for Every Child— 
Every Child in a Garden.’’ The children 
of the second grades portrayed a mammoth 
onion bed beseiged by crows; the third- 
grade children represented carrots, with the 
ubiquitous ‘‘Peter Rabbit” in earnest at- 
tendance, while the children of the fourth 


grade were attired as ‘‘Love Apples,’’ as | 


tomatoes were known to earlier generations. 


Sunbonnets and Overalls. 


Garden hats and sunbonnets and overalls 
were worn by the children of the fifth grades, 
who marched. magnificently, giving the 
‘‘manual of arms” with hoe and rake. 
Floats, representing the ‘‘Penny Lunch” 
and canning and vegetable-drying work of 
the high-school pupils, were interesting 
features that emphasized the close con- 
nection between gardening and domestic 
science. All principals and teachers were 
in line, and the artistic, musical, and 
literary features of the parade as exempli- 
fied in the posters, designing of floats, 
wording of slogans, and music for marches 
gave tremendous emphasis to the close 
connection that exists between gardening 
work, properly carried out, and other lines 
of study. 

Approximately 3,000 children took part 
in the parade of the white schools, and 
1,400 marched in the ranks of the negro 
schools. 

Although more than 350 acres were culti- 
vated by members of the Lexington Division 
of the School Garden Army last year, Supt. 
Cassidy expects that an even greater acreage 
will be cultivated in the summer of 1919. 

Supt. Cassidy says that his experience in 
school garden work gives profound corrobo- 
ration to Commissioner Claxton’s pronounce- 
ment that ‘‘Gardening teaches children in a 
very practical way the fundamental princi- 


ple of morality—that everyone should help 


to pay his own way and should contribute 
to his own support by some kind of honest, 
intelligent, productive labor.”’ 





AN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FOR SANTO 
DOMINGO. 


The Dominican Republic through its 
Department.of Agriculture is arranging 
for the opening of an agricultural col- 
lege in connection with the experiment 
station established last year. The sum 


of $25,000 has been appropriated by the 
military government for this purpose. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 














FREE COMMON SCHOOL FOR ALL CHIL- 
DREN IN POLAND. 


Children in Peland are to be required 
to attend school for at least seven years, 
and the free common school is to care 
for all children of all circles of society, 
according to the announced program of 
the Polish Minister of Education, printed 
in Dziennik. Ludowy (Chicago). 

The general provisions for organizing 
schools are announced as follows: 


Children are to be required to attend 
school for at least seven years; self- 
governing bodies may, with the approval 
of the ministry, extend this period, if 
they wish to do so. The common school 
is intended for children of all circles of 
society. It is to be free. The adminis- 
tration and control of schools is to rest 
in the hands of the secular authorities, 
The pupils are to receive instruction in 
religion provided no objection is raised 
on the part of the parents. The selection 
of the subject matter rests with the 
church authorities, while the pedagogical 
side will be under the jurisdiction of the 
ministry. The program in the public 
schools will be so arranged as to enable 
the more intelligent children of the 
peasants and laborers to pass without 
difficulty from the school of a lower type 
to that of a higher one. General ability 
and a high moral standing are to pave 
the way to higher education. 

The middie schools are to undergo 
some changes: The lower classes are to 
be separated and united with the com- 
mon school; the higher classes are to 
constitute a five-year gymnasium. The 
gymnasia will be of various types. The 
school curriculum is to be changed. 
The study of classical languages is to 
be reduced considerably ; only one foreign 
language is to be retained. Considerable 
attention is to be given to the study of 
Poland with the view of familiarizing 
the youth with the most important prob- 
lems of the present moment. The school 
is to educate a new generation of Poles, 
imbued with the spirit of citizenship and 


thoroughly familiar with their own 
country, its traditions, and economic 
needs; citizens ready and willing to 


undertake work for the benefit of their 
fellow men. 


In bis announcement the minister 
points out that it is of prime importance 
to make the teaching profession attrac- 
tive by raising the salaries, and thus 
enabling the teachers to devote all their 
energies to pedagogical activities. He 
therefore proposes that the State shall 
regulate salaries and conditions of em- 
ployment in elementary and secondary 
schools; and especially organize normal 
schools and other teacher-training insti- 
tutions to prepare a staff of competent 
instructors for new schools as well as to 
assist teachers already employed. 





BETTER MUSICAL EDUCATION URGED FOR 
ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 


“We want to give music much more of a 
place in our schools, from the elementary 
schools upward, and in our universities,’ 
says Sir W. Henry Hadow, principal of 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng- 
land, in a recent number of the Barnett 
House Papers on “The Needs of Popular 
Musical Education.”’ 

‘First of all, we must rid our minds abso- 
lutely and altogether of the belief that music 
is something apart from the rest of our 
intellectual life. We have got to treat 
music as a language; its grammar must be 
studied like the grammar of a language, its 
classics as those of a literature, its composi- 
tion as that of a language. That does not 
mean adding further burdens to an already 
overcrowded curriculum of subjects. It 
means teaching subjects in a different way 
from that in which they have been taught 
hitherto. It is not so much a matter of 
hours as the way in which those hours are 
spent. 

‘‘We want an almost complete change in 
the way in which music is taught in our 
schools at present. For a long time the 
teaching of music meant teaching a certain 
number of reluctant individuals to play the 
piano badly. There were also visiting 
teachers, generally with little or no status, 
and the estimation in which their work was 
held may be gauged from the school pros- 
pectuses, in which, long after the other 
subjects, you had music and singing as 
‘extras.’ The dissociation of music and 
singing is ominous in itself. The first thing 
we have to do is to see to it that the chil- 
dren when quite young are taught musical 
dictation. 

‘All that can be remedied. If we could 
get a more logical scheme of notation, we 
should have cleared away one great obstacle 
from the progress of music in general. Even 
now, with that difficulty in the way, it is 
astonishing how quickly children in a school 
will pick up musical dictation. I have 
visited one or two schools where the teacher 
has written a passage on the blackboard and 
the children have read it out at once. The 
correlation between eye and ear is com- 
plete, so that the two work in with each 
other just as perfectly as they are accus- 
tomed to do in reading the printed page. 

“Thirdly, we want to make music very 
much more a part of the corporate life of the 
school than has hitherto been done.”’ 





Dartmouth College has established a 
special course on labor problems. 
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EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 








MAINE AND NORTH DAKOTA. 


Legislative Circulars 14 and 15 of the 
Bureau of Education review 
legislation just enacted in Maine and North 
Dakota. The more important enactments 


in thes ) States are given below: 


Maine. 


prepared by State Department of 
Education.) 


(From summary 


Laws enacted: 

Schools in unorganized territory.—The ex- 
isting law pertaining to schooling of children 
in unorganized territory was broadly 
amended in order to make it more workable 
and to extend its benefits to all of the chil- 
dren no matter where situated. The law 
defines unorganized territory and operates 
where even a few children are found, gives 
proper housing; schools in sparesely settled 
sections to be as comfortable as in the more 
populous The provisions of the 
measure are to extend to the lighthouses, 
islands along the coast, and Government 
reservations. * * * Senator Babb’s law 
provides for the training of 100 teachers each 
year. These teachers are to be selected by 
the State s iperintendent of schools upon 
recommendation of union superintendents. 
They are 
towns; 
education, be physically fit, must be in 
sympathy with rural life, and must agree to 
return to the town for at least one year. 
They will be given a six weeks’ course of 
instruction for rural leaders and helping 
teachers. All of their expenses will be paid 
for the six weeks, including car fare to and 
from their home. After they have taught a 
year successfully they will be given a State 
differential, or bonus, of one-fourth as much 
as the town pays them. 

Extension of normal-school facilities —An 
appropriation of $60,000 a year for normal- 
school extensions. This will give the board 
of trustees of normal schools a definite sum 
of money with which to undertake and to 
sustain a program of normal-school develop- 
ment. 

Appropriation for industrial education.— 
An increased appropriation for industrial 
education is provided and the amount which 
high schools may receive is raised from $500 
to $750. The State board for svocational 
education was given an appropriation for 
the purpose of meeting the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes Act and for providing a 
definite plan of reimbursement for instruc- 
tion in vocational education, 

Provision for agricultural extension.—The 
ast relating to vocational education makes 
provision for the extension of agricultural 
courses to the strictly rural towns of the 
State. There are many agricultural towns 
in which no high schools are found, or in 
which the high schools are too small to admit 
additional courses providing agricultural in- 
struction. Itinerant schools with cabinets 
of apparatus will be available for four and 
six week courses for the accommodation of 
boys over 14 and men who are actually en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. In all prob- 
ability the plan will be to earry courses in 
soils and fertilization one year; field crops 
the next; animal husbandty the next, and 


regions. 


to come from the strictly rural | 
they should have a normal school | 
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farm management the fourth. In all prob- 
ability arrangements wiil be made with the 


university extension workers to supervise | 
| tendance purposes shall teach the common 


the project work and thus connect this 
form of instruction with Federal require- 
ments. 

Equalizing administrative expenses.—The 
legislature in House Document No. 313 pro- 
vides appropriations for the State’s coopera- 
tion in the payment of salaries of superin- 
tendents of unions and city superintendents 
and carries also an appropriation which will 
enable the State superintendent to equalize 
the expenses of travel in connection with the 
administration of schools in unions of towns. 
The cost of travel has been exceedingly 
heavy in a large number of our unions, 
In fact, it has greatly reduced the salaries 
of superintendents. This aid will have a 
tendency to stand in the way of advance- 
ment of salaries by joint committees. It is 
merely an aid to facilitate administration. 
The State superintendent is ofttimes called 
upon to ask local superintendents for inves- 
tigations. These investigations have been 
made at the superintendent's personal ex- 
pense and travel, which acts as a penalty 
jor the performance of duty. A superin- 
tendent who makes more visits to his schools 
than the minimum required by the joint 
committee is likewise penalized. This fund 
will go directly to the superintendent for the 
cost of travel in connection with the admin- 
istrative duties of his office. 

Standardization of schools.—The legislature 
also passed an act providing for the rating 
and standardization of the schools of the 
State. Whenever the State superintendent 
is requested so to do, he may send an agent 
to investigate school eonditions and report 
results. It is especially calculated to im- 
prove sanitary conditions, equipment, and 
teaching processes. 

High-school tuition.—Senate Document 
No. 192 amends section 86 of chapter 16 of 
the Revised Statutes and places upon the 
superintendent of schools the duty of re- 
porting the expenditure for high-school tui- 
tion. An act was also passed raising tuition 
in approved high schools from $36 to $45 per 
year. 
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_ English language the basis of instruction.— 
Under act of the legislature all public schools 
and all schools approved for tuition or at- 


school subjects in the English language only. 
This measure does not prohibit the teaching 
of any other language as such. It isa 

of the Americanization program, and should 
make it impossible for anyone to grow up in 
this country who is not familiar with the 
English language. 

Junior high schoals.—louse Document No. 
248 amends sections 73 and 74 of chapter 16 
relating to the classification of high schools. 
The © class high school will not exist after 
the Ist of July. It is calculated that all 
schools offering work above the elementary 
school shall offer a standard grade of in- 
struction such as will protect the students 
who may go into other high schools seeking 
to complete a preparatory course for college 
entrance. The legislature also provided 
an equalization fund of $40,000 for secondary 
schools. This will be used for increasing 
the length of term, for providing adequate 
instruction and suitable equipment, and to 
enable these schools to give standard credit 
which will become current in all of the 
schools of the State. In place of the C grade 
school is the junior high school which will 
be especially serviceable in the smaller 
communities. It provides for the elemen- 
tary school of the first six grades while the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth, and in sme 
cases the tenth, grades constitute the juior 
high school wherein departmental instiuc- 
tion may be available. 

Physical education.—Physical education 
is to be provided in all of the schools of the 
State. This act is calculated to connect 
with any Federal measure which may be 
passed and will give the State an oppor- 
tunity to share in such funds as the United 
States Government may provide. Anapprto- 

riation of $15,000 is made as the begi , 

he State superintendent of schools is 
directed to arrange courses of instruction 
in personal hygiene, free and light gym- 
nastics, setting-up exercises, folk dances, 
recreational plays and games. Towns may 
be reimbursed to the extent of two-thirds of 





program that works. 


scout. 





THE SCOUT MOVEMENT. 


The scout movement makes no claim to supersede the work of home 
or school or church. On the contrary, it aims to supplement these 
institutions and to cooperate with them in every practicable way in a 
sane, all-round development of American youth. Scouting has been 
described as the process of making real boys into real men by a real 
This program is adapted to the boy’s leisure 
hours, but its principles are the kind that permeate every — of 
his life, becoming part and parcel of himself. Character develop- 
ment is the keynote of scouting. By precept and practice it insti 
ideals of courage and honor, cheerfulness and kindness, loyalty and | 
obedience, cleanliness of mind and body, faithfulness to duty, devo- 
tion to country, reverence to God. By his oath the scout es 
himself to ‘‘help other people at all times,” to keep himself ‘‘physically 
strong, mentally awake, morally straight.” 

He is a better son and brother, a more alert student, a heartier 
adherent to the church of his affiliation because he is also a 
Later on he will be a more responsible and valuable American 
citizen for his scout training now. 
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the cost of supervisors and directors. In 
case the State does not receiye Federal 
assistance the course outlined will be some- 
what elementary. Otherwise it will repre- 
sent a vigorous prosecution of physical 
education all along the line from the primary 
to the completion of the high school. The 
legislature also provided a means for carry- 
ing instruction to the teachers in service as 
well as to teachers who are now being pre- 
pared in our training schools. 

Certification of teachers.—Definite provi- 
sion is made in the law for the certification of 
high-school teachers requiring that those 
who are permitted to take the examination 
for secondary certificates must have at least 
two years of college education or its equiv- 
alent. 

Amerieanization and the reduction of illiter- 
acy.—Article 29 of the constitution of the 
State of Maine requires that al! personsl 
who seek to become citizens of the State 
shall be able to read the constitution of the 
State of Maine in the English language, but 
no provision has heretofore been made for 
suc rsons to receive the necessary in- 
struction for this attainment. A recent law 
provides that towns in which are found per- 
sons who are unable to read and write in the 
English language, or in fact in any language, 
may receive instruction in evening schools, 

such towns may be reimbursed for two- 
thirds the cost of instruction. This pro- 
vides definite means for the reduction of 
illiteracy within the State and also for 
Americanization through instruction in the 
elements of citizenship and in the English 
language. 

Part-time education.—A part-time educa- 
tion law is provided. This is especially 
designed for persons between the ages of 14 
and 18 who have found it sooupary to go out 
into the industries before completing the 
elementary school course. Towns provid- 
ing for -time continuation schools may 
be reimbursed to the extent of two-thirds 
the cost of instruction. 

Additional measures.—Several other meas- 
ures of various degrees of imporatnce were 
passed. Many of them were curative 
measures, but each will fit into the scheme 
of administration and assist in making our 
laws conform more nearly to the ideals 
brought about by the war and the exigencies 
of the times. 

Reports from all institutions.—It becomes 
necessary for all schools, public and private, 
to report enrollment, attendance, teachers, 
and Tennote to the State superintendent of 
schools. 

Increased salaries for officials.—In con- 
nection with the State department of educa- 
tion the legislature made provision for 
substantial increase in salaries for heads of 
all departments in the State superinten- 
dent’s office. 

North Dakota. 


») 
(¥rom summary peegered a a Department of 
Enacted into law: 

H. B. 59 (Marshall): Extends benefits of 
teachers’ insurance and retirement fund to 
instructors in State educational institutions, 
superintendents, assistant superintendents, 
ee pepo, and principals. 

. B. 94 ( ): Providing for appro- 
priations and levy by county commissioners 
of each county for aid to night schools in the 
amount of $500 in each county. 

H. B. 161 (Arnold): In counties haying 50 
or more teachers under supervision of county 
po oan mene pp he or she may appoint an 
0 deputy at a salary equal to 60 per cent 
of that of superintendent, not to exceed 








#100 nor less than $75 per month. In 
counties having 150 or more teachers under 
county superintendent’s supervision, he or 
she shall be allowed a field deputy for each 
additional 100 teachers. Deputy must possess 

ualifications of county superintendent and 
shall be entitled to salary 80 per cent of that 
received by superintendent. 

S. B. 80 (Hunt): Upon petition by a 
majority of school directors of the county, 
board of county commissioners shall employ 
one or more licensed physicians or graduate 
nurses to examine, at least once annually, 
all pupils attending public schools. The 
school board of any school corporation, when 
petitioned by a majority of persons havin 
children in the schools of the district, shall 
employ one or more licensed physicians or 
graduate nurses, who shall, under super- 
vision of local board of health, inspect at 
east once annually all the children in the 
public schools of the district and make record 
thereof and notify parents of physical 
defects. 

8. B. 112 (Hunt): To encourage and 
promote the teaching of grading, testing, and 
classifying agricultural products in the 
schools of the State, county commissioners 
of each county shall provide and purchase 
one or more standard grain-grading and 
cream-testing outfits and other necessary 
equipment; said equipment to be placed 
in the custody of county superintendent 
as a part of the educational equipment. 
Said officer to plan so that such equipment 
shall be in continuous use in the schools not 
consolidated and to arrange for the instruc- 
tion of teachers therein in the use of such 
equipment. It is the duty of each con- 
solidated school district to provide and 
purchase similar A ye towne and county 
superintendent shall supervise the use of 
such equipment in the various consolidated 
schools and arrange for the instruction of 
teachers in its use. 

It is made the duty of State grain inspector 
and his assistants, dairy commissioner and 
his assistants, and county agent to advise 
and assist the aforementioned officers in 
purchasing, and county superintendent and 
teachers in the successful use of, this equip- 
ment. 

S. B. 113 (Liederbach): Providing that 
agg buildings and public parks, suitable 

or holding public meetings, may be used 
for same upon petition to the officers in 
charge by 25 resident taxpayers of the polit- 
ical subdivision owning said building or 
park, when said public meeting is not 
sectarian or fraternal in character. No 
such public meeting shall be held when the 
building or park is in actual and necessary 
use in carrying out the purpose for which it 
was constructed. 

S. B. 134 (Cahill): Creates board of 
administration for the general supervision 
and administration of all State, penal, char- 
itable, and educational institutions and of 
the public schools. The board consists of 
five members, three appointed by the 
governor, commissioner of agriculture and 
labor, and superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. Appointive members’ terms, six years 
each. These appointed members shall 
give all their time and shall receive $3,000 
per annum and all traveling and necessary 
expenses. Board may employ secretary 
at $3,000, administrative assistants, officers, 
directors of vocational training, and such 
school inspectors, business managers, ac- 
countants, and employees as may be neces- 
sary and shall perform all the duties of the 
board of education, board of regents, and 
board of control. 








Said board shall make necessary rules for 
general administration, supervision, and 
management of the various penal, charitable, 
and educational institutions and public 
schools; may appoint temporary school 
commission to investigate kinds and cost 
of textbooks, question of uniformity of 
textbooks, printing and distribution of 
same. 

The board of administration to appoint a 
commission to have charge of the certifica- 
tion of teachers, standardization of schools, 
examinations for eighth grade and high 
school pupils, and preparation of courses of 
study. 

Powers and duties of superintendent of 
ublic instruction, as heretofore provided 
»y law, shall be subject to supervision and 
control of board of administration only 

in so far as such powers are by law subject to 
the supervision of any or all the boards 
aforementioned. 

S. B. 142 (Mortenson): Relating to trans- 
portation in consolidated districts. Trans- 
portation may be furnished by public con- 
veyance, or family conveyance, allowing as 
compensation not less than 25 cents nor 
more than $1.25 per school day. The family 
system must not cost more than system of 
public conveyance. 


EVERY MAN A MISSIONARY FOR 
EDUCATION. 


That all schooling should be free is a 
lesson which it took us in this country 
many generations fully to learn, and to- 
day we are the only great Nation which 
recognizes the truth in theory, and we 
have most fully carried it out in prac- 
tice. The people as a whole tax them- 
selves to give educational opportunity 
to every rising generation. In part this 
taxation is indirect in so far as through 
its own special means the Federal Goy- 
ernment collects funds, which it there- 
after distributes to the various Com- 
monwealths for the subsidizing of cer- 
tain varieties of education. In one sense 
State taxation for school purposes may 
be construed as an indirect levy, in so 
far as those communities of the State 
are concerned which are receiving the 
proceeds of taxation in more populous or 
wealthy sections of the Commonwealth, 
It is the ultimate duty of every com- 
munity, however, to furnish to its own 
children the best opportunity within its 
power. However much the Federal Gov- 
ernment may subsidize, and however 
much the State may sustain local effort 
through State contributions, every social 
unit, whether in town or in country, has 
the first responsibility in matters educa- 
tional. It behooves every man, there- 
fore, who looks forward to the right 
conditions for his own children to be- 
come a missionary in the cause of public 
education and an earnest and consistent 
advocate of more money for public 
schools.—“ Schools of the People,” by 
George F. James. 
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